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I HOPE that Professor John Anderson will not resent my 
taking his stimulating review article, ‘“ The Non-Existence of 
Consciousness ”’,! as a thesis to be examined with the ulterior 
end of launching some notions which have occupied my mind 
for a considerable time. The article in question has the peculiar 
merit which belongs to those expositions whose authors are 
prepared to expose and accept the extreme implications of the 
theory they advocate. Professor Anderson clearly has no 
tolerance for realism tempered with inconsistency. It may be 
gathered that he regards the theory he espouses as the solid 
residuum which remains if the various brands of realism are 
subjected to ruthless criticism. One is not concerned to dispute 
this position, but rather to admire the bold acceptance of the 
somewhat startling result. Does the theory deny universals ? 
Very well, then there are no universals. Does it deny 
consciousness? Very well, then there is no consciousness. 
Does it deny ultimates? Then there are no ultimates. Many 
philosophers take even their own cherished theories with a 
grain of salt, but Professor Anderson will have none of this 
condiment; nor will he permit others to partake. We gather 
from his article that the defects of Professor Alexander’s work, 
“Space, Time and Deity’’, arise from just this amiable 
indulgence. We read: “It is singularly unfortunate that he 
should have preferred an attitude of conciliation to the 
denunciation of false doctrine’. Although this remark savours 
just a little of theological controversy, especially that supposed 
to be typical of North Britain, one has to admit that it embodies 
a just reflexion. Further, I hasten to acknowledge that in my 
view much of Professor Anderson’s criticism of Alexander’s 
views carries conviction. As a case in point, Alexander’s 
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belief ‘“‘ that minds are existences in a world of existences and 
alongside of them ”’ must surely imply that mind is known in 
just the same way as non-mental things are known; 7.¢., it is 
known as an object of thought. Let me follow the author of 
“Space, Time and Deity ” in calling this way of being known 
the ‘‘ contemplative ” way, as contrasted with that other sort 
of way, recognized in his philosophy, which he calls “enjoying ”’. 
As is well known, he uses this word in a very special sense, 
which includes suffering; also we gather that he means the 
distinction between being contemplated and being enjoyed to be 
absolute, so that what is contemplated cannot be enjoyed, and 
vice versa. Without undertaking to follow Alexander exactly, 
I propose to use the word in somewhat the same way. I shall 
mean by it any sort of feeling as distinct from judgment. 
Sensations of sight, hearing, touch, bodily pain and the rest 
are enjoyments; as also are psychical occurrences such as 
exaltation, dismay, serenity, dread, all «esthetic and religious 
feelings, and those accompanying volition and activity. These, 
as distinct from judgment, either considered or instinctive, are 
enjoyments. Alexander evidently felt that enjoying, in view 
of its experiential nature, must have a place in the system of 
knowledge, so he denies the implication of his statement about 
minds being in the world of existences (except for an angel’s 
view) and takes the position that “the mind enjoys itself 
and contemplates its objects’’. Thence follow various confusions 
which Professor Anderson, to my thinking, succeeds in exposing. 

Yet has not “enjoying ”’ some relevance, some right to be 
taken account of somewhere, though certainly not where 
Alexander put it? Let us see how we get on without it. 
Defining an object of contemplation, or thought-object, as any 
conception that may be contemplated as related to other 
thought-objects, then in any proposition the subject and the 
relation belong to sub-classes of the class “objects ”’ just as 
the predicate does. The knowledge relation is a relation 
between thought-objects ; not between a thought-object and 
something which is not a thought-object. In the proposition 
“ grass is green ’’ we can contemplate what, in our minds, the 
word “ grass ’’ signifies in another relation to another thought- 
object ; and the signification of “is” as joining other objects ; 
and the signification of “ green” similarly. No one of these 
constituents depends for its thinkableness on the others, and 
though it may so depend on there being some others to associate 
with, yet all alike share this condition, so that all are equally 
thought-objects. The same is true of the constituents of the 
statement “I see land”; we can contemplate the “I” and 
the “‘see”’ in just the same way as we can “land”. This is 
really no more than to say that each word stands for the same 
thing—denotes the same thought-object—in whatever proposi- 
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tion it may appear. It would seem, then, that contemplation 
is competent, by itself, to give us a world of meanings—a 
universe of discourse—in which enjoying has no place. This 
world would consist of all possible propositions—the meanings, 
of course, as presented by the words, not the mere sequence of 
words. A proposition, in this scheme, discloses some relation 
between two terms neither of which, nor the relation, is an 
enjoyment. Even if enjoyments existed, it would be impossible 
to say anything about them, because every proposition would 
be self-contained and completely intelligible without them. 
We might think we were talking about an enjoyment but we 
should be mistaken, we should actually be talking about a 
thought-object. When we talk about warmth we can be 
equally intelligible whether at the time we have the enjoyment 
warmth or the enjoyment cold; so that the “ warmth ”’ which 
is actually present to the mind when we talk of it can be only 
a thought-object. Enjoyments (if they exist) are in a world 
of their own distinct from the world of contemplation. Relations 
are thought-objects whose function is to join thought-objects 
which are terms; they cannot join a thought-object and an 
enjoyment. If we insist that one constituent of a proposition, 
say the subject ““I’’, is an enjoyment, we straightway deprive 
the proposition of all meaning by making it consist of one 
term with a relation having a loose end. 

Believing as I do in the existence of consciousness, I must 
yet confess that the above account of its want of relation with 
the world of contemplation seems convincing, and the only 
criticism I have to make is that the analysis does not go far 
enough ; we want, and can obtain, more information than it 
supplies. It is easy to recognize such a world of meanings in 
which enjoyment is not to be found. But the trouble is that 
nowhere in the system can any warrant be found for regarding 
one proposition as superior in any way to another, nor is there 
any reason apparent why we should wish to make such a 
distinction. In the world of contemplation the statements 
‘““This animal which I purpose to tease is a gentle cow” and 
‘Tt is a fierce bull’ are of equal status, and there is no reason, 
and whatever happens there never can be any reason, to accept 
one and reject the other. So long as every proposition in the 
world of meaning has meaning what more can you want? 
However, extreme realists, as well as many other people, do 
want more; they want to know what is real, what exists. 
Their interest in this question must be, of course, of a 
bewilderingly etherial nature since they deny the existence of 
enjoyments. Still, interest they have if we are to judge by 
the thought they give to the matter. I hope I am not mis- 
interpreting their views in saying that the true proposition is 
the expression of our knowledge of existents, all other 
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propositions being false. The totality of true propositions 
constitutes knowledge, which is thus a sub-system within the 
world of meanings, no part of it extending beyond that world. 

With this addition to the thesis also I feel I have no quarrel 
which could not be settled by careful definition of terms. For 
though I am a believer in the existence of enjoyments I am 
not committed to the solecism, seemingly widely held, that 
they can be known, in the sense that they can function as terms 
in propositions. It is more correct to say that they can be 
had or enjoyed, but even these descriptions imply a haver or 
enjoyer, entities which I regard as being in the world of 
contemplation. The function of what exists is surely to be, 
independently of logical forms or even of the laws of thought ; 
it is not to mean. I regard enjoyments as being in this 
category. 

In the realm of meaning the realist, like other people, finds 
fiction, fancy, error, as well as knowledge, so that, reverting to 
the cow or bull illustration, although his detached and academic 
interest in reality prompts him to endeavour to distinguish some 
difference in status of the two propositions, his system, as far 
as we have considered it, provides no criterion of their truth or 
falsity. We still confront the animal lacking the means of 
giving the two propositions “Its disposition is gentle’’, 
““ Tts disposition is fierce ”’ different weights. Before proceeding 
to irritate the animal, however, let us make further search 
within the system for such a criterion. I think Professor 
Anderson would not have much faith in coherence as a test, 
but let us try it. A makes a statement which he believes to be 
true, but B doubts it; what can A do to show that he is right ? 
Apart from enjoyments of some sort the only thing left which 
gives any prospect of success is for A to cite another proposition 
logically supporting the first. B now doubts the second 
proposition and A cites a third in support of the second, and 
so the argument goes on ad infinitum like a straight chain 
with an infinite number of links, or like a finite chain with 
the end links linked, thus doing away with beginning or end. 
The contestants can never get away from propositions, and as 
there is nothing in the system to cause us to regard one 
proposition as better than another—no ultimates, as Professor 
Anderson says—they can never get away from doubt, or even 
mitigate it in the slightest degree. Of any object of contempla- 
tion the fact of logical coherence with others can tell us that 
it is in a certain system, not whether it is or is not existent. 
Do we know that existents cohere? Why should they? Do 
we know that only one selection of propositions out of the 
total content of the world of meaning coheres? What should 
make us think that? It is difficult in thinking out this problem 
to eliminate the influence of consciousness, but if we succeed in 
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doing this, then I think it becomes clear that though one 
proposition may in fact be true and another false, yet one 
proposition, unsupported by others, is not more or less doubtful 
than another unsupported proposition; whence it follows 
that a supported proposition is not less doubtful than any 
other, because if the truth of the newly stated hundredth 
supporting proposition is just as much in doubt as was that 
of the original proposition when it was first stated, it seems 
clear that the latter has, after all, received no support whatever 
from the whole chain of reasoning. We have no right to 
select arbitrarily certain propositions which, as we have seen, 
are really unsupported by any evidence which the system 
can furnish, as less doubtful than any others. If one ever 
found in the chain certain links of special character, or, to 
leave the metaphor, if we ever found in the system certain 
propositions which were indubitable, matters would be 
different; but if reference beyond the system is barred 
one does not see how this could possibly happen. Thus the 
appeal to coherence is an attempt to establish the truth of a 
doubtful proposition by appeal to other equally doubtful 
propositions, and must fail. 

It is on the rock of the distinction of truth from error 
that in my estimation pure realism suffers shipwreck. The 
theory provides for the possibility of our knowing existents, 
but gives no clue enabling us to distinguish those propositions 
in which that knowledge is expressed from all the others. The 
theory not only fails to show which of our formulated propositions 
express knowledge, but that any do so. Granting that true 
propositions may be formulated, we may not so far have 
succeeded in formulating any of them. On the other hand, 
we may possibly know a good deal; many formulated 
propositions may be true, but for any portion of such knowledge 
to be of the slightest use or satisfaction to us we should have 
to know which these true propositions were. In stating a 
true proposition we should have to know, in addition to the 
meaning of the proposition, that we were stating an item of 
knowledge ; we should have to know that we know. If in this 
expression the first “‘know’” has the same meaning as the 
second ‘“know’’—and those who repudiate enjoyment of 
some sort cannot avoid this—then an infinite regress is involved. 
It is useless to claim that we know that we know unless we 
know that we know that we know. The additional ‘“ knows ” 
are futile and the original ‘‘ I know ”’ is useless because, though 
the situation may be so it may equally well not be so, there 
being no evidence for or against. I gather that Professor 
Anderson regards Alexander’s view that to be aware, I must 
be aware of my awareness, as a fatal weakness, and a good 
reason for condemning that portion of the latter’s theory ; 
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and in this I feel sure he is right. In any such expression 
an infinite regress is involved unless you say that, for instance, 
the first ““ know ”’ means something quite different from the 
second “know”; the first ‘“‘ being aware’ something quite 
different from the second ‘“‘ awareness’. If you claim this, 
then, of course, there is no infinite regress, but the fatal mistake 
has been made of using one word for two meanings which, 
in the interests almost of sanity, must be kept separate. 

The mere contention, then, that propositions can be true 
does not take us very far towards a satisfactory theory of 
knowledge. To make the next advance, to find a criterion of 
truth, we have tried the method of doubt, which gave us only 
coherence. Let us now try the method of experiment. Let us 
proceed to tease the animal we have been pondering over all 
this time. After coming out of hospital we shall be able to 
give different weights to the two propositions “the animal is 
gentle’ and “it is fieree’”’; we shall have ground for saying 
that the first is false, the second true. It would appear to be, 
among other things, the pain consequent on the bull’s attack 
which has settled the matter. And yet this view cannot be 
correct and adequate since this thing pain—the enjoyment 
not the thought-object—is not a term in any proposition ; 
and what we are seeking is some true proposition of which the 
statement “‘ the animal is fierce ”’ is the logical outcome. 

My suggestion is as follows: When we are being gored 
our inarticulate howl of pain is the appropriate expression of 
the enjoyment we are suffering. It is, like all expressions of 
enjoyment, esthetic in character; it creates acute enjoyment 
(let us hope of the negative sort!) in other people’s breasts 
who hear it. It does the same thing as music does, or the 
esthetic quality in poetry or painting. It is indeed a form of 
music, but it is something more than music in that besides 
possessing esthetic quality it denotes some element in the 
world of meaning: people on hearing it complete a meaning 
in their thought; they infer propositions and hasten to the 
rescue. And it differs from poetry or painting in that, to its 
author, its esthetic reference is indissolubly bound to some 
element in the world of meaning which is “given” in that 
world with the same absoluteness wherewith the enjoyment 
itself is ‘‘ given ” in its world ; whereas the intellectual elements 
in poetry or painting may quite well be of the nature of fictions. 
The intellectual meaning of the cry can, of course, be 
expressed in a formal proposition. The difficulty about doing 
this is to avoid expressing in the world of contemplation more 
than corresponds to the esthetic reference of the cry ; in other 
words, the difficulty is to avoid reading into the ery intellectual 
meanings which it does not possess. If we succeed in surmount- 
ing this difficulty then the resulting proposition has original 
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truth independent of anything else in the world of meaning. 
This is the kernel of my suggestion. Such a proposition is 
an ultimate, not of the world of meaning, for there are no 
ultimates there, but of the world of truth. The cry “ Oh, this 
pain!’ which has been extorted from many a sufferer is still 
an exclamation, though it is more articulate than a scream 
of agony, but it approaches the simple proposition “ pain is 
present ’’, which I will take as expressing in appropriate terms, 
i.e., by means of thought-objects, the intellectual meaning 
of the cry. This proposition may be understood as stating or 
implying something about universals ; for instance, that there 
is @ universal called pain of which this present pain is a 
particular example. Whether this is true or not, I wish to 
leave such a meaning on one side as irrelevant to the present 
discussion. Whether pain as a universal is implied or not, 
it is pain as a particular that I am directing attention to. The 
pain referred to is just the particular thought-object which 
is here now. The proposition is true if it is the articulate 
form of what is or might be extorted as an esthetic expression 
of enjoyment, and not what might be merely stated in a drama 
or used as an illustration in an argument. The warrant of its 
truth is that enjoyment which the exclamatory form of the 
cry expresses zsthetically. But whether an esthetic expression 
occurs or not, in other words, whether we cry out or not, the 
proposition which will express without supererogation the 
intellectual meaning of the appropriate cry has original truth. 
Formulated or not, it is in some sense born into the world of 
truth at the moment of the occurrence, for a recollection of 
the latter may occur at any time from that moment onwards ; 
and a recollection consists in a recurrence in contemplation 
of the particular thought-object which first came into the 
world of contemplation at the date and place defined in the 
proposition by the word ‘present’. The recollection, of 
course, does not consist in a recurrence of the enjoyment. 

A place and a date imply that there are other places and 
other dates, but as no warrant for these is apparent in the 
enjoyment of a pain, how can we say that our proposition is 
at the same time intelligible and originally true? I answer 
that our thought-objects “‘the past’’ and “elsewhere ”’ are, 
like the thought-object “this pain ’’, immediate transcriptions 
of certain classes of enjoyments into the language of the world 
of contemplation. Take first our notion of the past; it 
originates in enjoyments which accompany recollections. For 
it may be noted that enjoyments more or less intense accompany 
all intellectual meanings, true or untrue, though these enjoy- 
ments are seldom those which—to speak inaccurately—give rise 
to the meanings. A sick person may be killed by a proposition, 
and it is the accompanying enjoyments which do the deed ; 
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hence, physicians are careful what propositions their patients 
are allowed to hear. Recollected thought-objects are accom- 
panied by acute enjoyments, and among these may be discerned 
a@ unique sort which may be described as a sense or flavour 
whose general name, as a thought-object, is “age ”’, of which 
there are comparative degrees. Recollection of an incident is 
accompanied by a certain quality or flavour which, while we 
have it, gives certainty to the proposition ‘“ the thought-object 
present belongs to something besides the present’, and we 
name this something “the past’. Recollection of a thought- 
object thus involves two dates: the date of the birth of the 
thought-object recollected and the date of its present recurrence 
which, in the act of remembering, we call “now”. The 
relation of these two dates is called a time-lapse; ‘it is an 
immediate transcription into the world of contemplation of the 
flavour of age which accompanies the recollected thought-object. 
In so far, then, as the recollection of a thought-object is 
accompanied by a flavour whose expression in the world of 
thought might be “ presence in one respect ; non-presence in 
another ”’, we are entitled to say that “now ” has significance 
as a member of a sequence which is given as originally true. 
To construct an ordered time-system we have to compare the 
time-lapses in different recollections. This is the work of the 
intellect ; and the result, however true, is not originally true. 
The enjoyment I have called the flavour of age is not, of course, 
in the time-system, nor is any enjoyment. Enjoyments are 
associated with the boundary, of no dimensions, between past 
and future, which we call “now”. The time-sequence, being 
a set of relations, is a thought-object. The habit of calling 
both flavour and sequence by the same name—time—obliterates 
this important distinction and is the origin of many confusions. 


From what has been said above we conclude that a 
proposition possessing original truth must be of a form typified 
by ‘““X is now’. For if we replace the “is’’ by “‘ was” or 
“will be ” and the “now” by “then ’’, the statement would 
not be accompanied by the enjoyment which warrants its truth, 
but by some other enjoyment. 

I suggest that we also find an immediate warrant in 
enjoyment for the truth of the system of space relations of 
the world of contemplation. Consider first tactual and muscular 
enjoyments. To a person who is blind from birth space relations 
must be mainly the transcription of the above enjoyments into 
the world of contemplation. Calling such a person A, let A 
place his thumb at the unsharpened end of a short pencil so 
that he can feel the blunt edge. No cry, as an esthetic 
expression, may be extorted in this case, except indeed the touch 


*“The future” is a thought-object derived from ‘the past”’. 
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is so acute as to be painful for some reason—perhaps a sore 
place on the thumb—but all the same the proposition ‘“ touch 
is here” has original truth; “touch”, as a term in the 
proposition, being a particular thought-object born at that 
moment. Keeping the thumb in position, let A place his 
forefinger at the point of the pencil. Then, in addition to the 
first proposition, A can say “‘ touch is there” with equal truth. 
The warrant that “here’’ and “there” have not the same 
meaning is the flavour or sense of spreadoutness of finger and 
thumb. Just as we enjoy something in a recollection which 
we speak of as a difference of two dates, so A enjoys what he 
speaks of as the difference of two positions. I called the 
enjoyment in the first case a flavour of age and the corresponding 
thought-object “the past’’; I call the enjoyment in the 
present example “the flavour of muscular spread ’’ and the 
corresponding thought-object “ distance’’. We have original 
knowledge of the relation called “‘ length ’’, but how one length 
compares with another is arrived at by comparing thought- 
objects. Thus the order of thought-objects in space at any 
instant is not given as an original truth. The statement that 
a pencil has length may be reduced to an originally true 
proposition, but not the statement that its length is so-and-so. 
How the order of things in space changes from one instant 
to another is a question involving further exercise of memory 
and inference. 

Similarly with regard to direction. The muscular feeling 
attending the bent or turned head or body in locating sounds 
or in bringing sights to the centre of vision is an enjoyment— 
warrant for the thought-object “ direction’. Intellectual 
comparison of directions then shows us that things at any 
instant are ordered in direction. The warrant for saying that 
they are ordered in distance has already been pointed out. 
The two statements are rendered more concise by saying that 
they are ordered spatially. 

I have chosen to illustrate my suggestion by means of 
tactual and muscular enjoyments rather than visual enjoyments 
because it is plausible to argue that when we see, for instance, 
a patch of colour there is no distinction between distance as seen 
(as when we say we see the diameter of the patch) and distance 
the thought-object ; and the same with regard to direction. 
I believe this is a mistake. I do not believe we see the relation 
between one side and another of the patch, or that we ever see 
any relation. To see is to enjoy; and the “distance” we 
see in a patch of colour is as little geometrical in its nature as 
is the muscular feeling of spreadoutness referred to in the last 
example. Visual spreadoutness is a felt quality, a flavour, 
from which the thought-object “ distance’ is detachable, and 
is detached every time we remember seeing some particular 
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distance. In the visual field one word is used to signify two 
things which I wish to distinguish ; this is what makes a visual 
illustration more difficult than a tactual and muscular one 
where different names can be found for the enjoyment and the 
thought-object.? 


Not all propositions of the form ‘“‘ X is present’, even 
if they are extorted from us by enjoyments, have original truth ; 
hence we require a further criterion. The propositions we 
naturally employ to express percepts, for instance, are never 
of this class. In the bull illustration the natural expression 
of the percept would be something like “I am in pain” or 
“T am being hurt’ where an additional thought-object “I” 
is affirmed. But all such statements err only by affirming 
more than the original truth, so that by analysis and elimination 
we can always find original truth within their meaning. The 
expression ‘‘ That’s a tree stump” may have to be discarded 
for ‘‘ That’s a man ”’ on account of an unexpected movement of 
the object. This throws merited doubt on both statements. 
But on analysis “tree stump’ and “‘man”’ are seen to be 
complex thought-objects having certain constituent thought- 
objects, such as colours and distances and shapes, which, at 
the instants the expressions were extorted, were present without 
possibility of dispute. Of course, the analysis must be exhaustive 
so that in the residual proposition no constituent propositions, 
however well hidden originally, remain unexposed. The 
residual proposition must resist further analysis, so that if 
we attempt to press further we leave the world of thought- 
objects and find ourselves in the world of enjoyments. No 
conceivable logic could convince the persistent and thorough- 
going doubter, by evidence drawn from other people’s behaviour, 
or from his own feelings when in a state of well-being, that 
pain can exist. The only course left is to give him pain. 
However, I do not advocate this mediaeval method of 
argument; one’s perfectly laudable motive might be mis- 
interpreted! At such points the world of contemplation 
and that of enjoyment touch. What is meant by “ touching ”’ 
is, of course, crucial for my suggestion. I have already given 
some account of it in showing how the words in a proposition 
having original truth signify both thought-objects in the world 
of contemplation and enjoyments in the world of enjoyment. 
In the first case they have an intellectual significance, and 
in the second an esthetic significance; in the latter respect 
they are works of art. 


1 Tt should be noted that the foregoing account of the association of certain enjoyments 
and the thought-objects space and time is not to be confused with the attempt made by 
psychologists such as James, Ward and Stout to derive space and time from the sensation 


qualities of ‘‘ extensity ’’ and “‘ protensity ”’. For me there is no question of derivation either 
way. 
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i make a distinction between meaning and significance. 
The esthetic feeling aroused by art launches no meaning into 
the world of contemplation. This is most easily seen in the 
case of music, whose most moving appeal neither makes nor 
implies any statement. Poetry and painting and some other 
forms of art use statements, but only as a medium. Fiction 
and incoherence, and even obvious impossibility, may serve 
as tools for the esthetic appeal as well as truth does. Such 
arts are, like music, cries of pain, exaltation, grief, serenity 
and myriads of unnamed enjoyments; and the propositions 
they use are no more to be confused with their esthetic appeal 
(and also are no less necessary to it) than catgut and horsehair 
are to be confused with ecstasy of sound. But though these 
arts afford no meaning their cries are linked with thought- 
objects! which the mind immediately places in the spatio- 
temporal order, in a position which is itself also linked with 
enjoyments, as I have tried to show. 

Two spheres touching in a point do not enter each other’s 
substance. The relations of the world of contemplation do 
not penetrate into the world of enjoyment, nor do the enjoyments 
of that world enter the former world. But the two worlds 
find continuity in originally true propositions, which are points 
of contact. It is thus incorrect to say that the thought-object 
pain is related to the enjoyment pain; whatever association 
there is between them is of a character totally different from 
the relation of one thought-object to another. It is literally 
incorrect to say that a proposition means anything in the 
world of enjoyment if we, as we should do, identify meaning 
with a statement of relations. The meaning of a proposition 
is intellectual ; and when we speak of esthetic meaning we use 
metaphor; it would be better to say esthetic appeal. To say 
that a proposition can tell us something about enjoyments is 
to imply that the very relations which hold between thought- 
objects hold also between enjoyments; it is to imply that 
the two worlds not only touch but interpenetrate. In my 
view those enjoyments which figure in the world of contemplation 
as relations are not themselves relations; I have called them 
flavours.. So much for meanings: Significance is another 
matter. Detached words always signify something in the 
world of contemplation, but sometimes they also signify 
enjoyments, ¢.g., pain, pressure, blue, fragrance, time-lapse, 
distance. 

It is desirable to have a name for the thought-objects of 
originally true propositions. Philosophy is familiar with the 
notion of data of sense and of value being immediately given. 
My suggestion is that in all such cases there is a twin birth ; 


1 Sometimes these haye names, as above, which apply in a more or less ill-fitting manner. 
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a thought-object is given to the world of contemplation as, 
in some sense, a counterpart of the enjoyment. I will refer 
to such a thought-object as an “ original counterpart”. When 
such a counterpart is recollected it ceases to be original and 
I will call it simply a “‘ counterpart’. A proposition consisting 
of counterparts cannot have original truth; it has a degree of 
probability varying from practical certainty, when the 
recollection is important and fresh, to obvious dubiety, when 
it is trivial and old. Most counterparts vanish, never to return, 
within a few minutes of their birth. There is so little psychical 
disturbance associated with myriads of things we are just 
conscious of that the possibility of recall lapses in a few seconds, 
minutes or hours. Counterparts, original and other, may be 
subjects or predicates in the propositions in which they occur, 
or relations. Counterparts may be combined by the imaginative 
and synthetic power of the intellect to form thought-objects 
which are not counterparts, ¢.g., a chair, a molecule, a centaur. 
Every counterpart was, at some past date, an original counter- 
part. Just as counterparts are only a special class of relations, 
all other relations are arrived at by intellectual processes and 
constitute natural laws of more or less generality. 

It is the function of knowledge to lead to the accumulation 
and verification of counterparts and to extend their relations. 
This is largely done by the aid of (i) syntheses of counterparts 
which, of course, are not themselves counterparts, ¢.g., matter, 
electrons, self, angels, God; and of (ii) relations which are not 
counterparts but which serve to render the above syntheses 
effective, e.g., the radius of an electron orbit, the guardianship 
of angels. 

Let me now consider, very sketchily, the bearing of the 
above hypothesis on some important topics. 

Self. To give a full description of myself as a thought- 
object I should have to mention all counterparts as known 
to me, including the original counterparts of the present moment. 
Many other thought-objects seem to require mention, such as 
the date of my birth; but all these are matters of hearsay to 
me, and their validity depends entirely on that of the counter- 
parts. I am a biography. If no detail of that biography had 
ever been an object of thought then ‘“‘ myself ’’ could never 
have been an object of thought. This account implies that 
“IT am present” is not an originally true proposition, or, in 
other words, that there is no enjoyment which ever makes 
“J” an original counterpart. We may object that “I feel 
that I am present ’’, but this is a mistake arising from confusing 
the functions of feeling and thinking. We can think the 
proposition “I am present ’’, we cannot feel that it is true ; 
we cannot “feel that”? anything ; such a combination of words 
is without meaning; we can feel enjoyments only. 
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The view that the thought-object “I” or “me” is not 
a counterpart but a synthesis of counterparts disposes of 
solipsism. The statement ‘‘ There is nothing but my own 
States of mind ”’ cannot convince, because “‘ me” and ‘“‘ my ”’ 
derive from counterparts which are equally the basis of ‘‘ you ”’ 
and “‘your’’ and a host of other thought-objects. I am a 
Us in a world of thought-objects and alongside of 
them. 


Change. Slow change clearly involves recollection. The 
approach of the moon to a star cannot be seen as a movement, 
at least to the unaided eye, but if recollections of the relative 
positions of moon and star on two consecutive nights are 
compared the change in position is demonstrated. I suggest 
that our knowledge of change is always arrived at in this way ; 
that change is never actually seen in the sense of being enjoyed ; 
that the thought-object ‘‘ change ”’ is not a counterpart. This 
view would seem to be contradicted if we observe the occultation 
of a star by the moon in a powerful telescope ; the two bodies 
are then “seen to move” towards each other. I suggest 
that this description is incorrect, like so many other descriptions 
of percepts, and that we have been deceived by the extreme 
vividness of memory which spans only minute intervals of time. 
Memory gets mistaken for enjoyment, which thus seems to last 
over an interval which has been called the “‘ specious present ’’. 
It is specious. If, after the naked eye observation we observe 
the occurrence with telescopes of gradually increasing power, 
the conscious exercise of memory in inferring motion lapses 
somewhere in the series and is replaced by the illusion of seeing 
the objects move. I cannot believe there has been any real 
break, at that or any other point, in the nature of the process 
of apprehending change. 


Verification. I have remarked that a proposition cannot 
tell us anything about enjoyments ; but, owing to the marriage 
of intellectual and esthetic reference in original counterparts, 
a proposition may lead to, or point to, an enjoyment. This 
I regard as the function of what is ordinarily called knowledge,? 
and it indicates clearly the ultimate criterion for judging whether 
a proposition is an item of knowledge or not. The process 
of verifying a theory consists in finding meanings implied in 
it which can be expressed in the form appropriate to originally 
true propositions and then, by observation, ascertaining whether 
these are or are not originally true. In less general terms 
the process consists in (i) inferring the conditions which, 
according to the theory, should result in an unanalysable 
proposition of the form “‘ X is present’ being extorted ; and 


1 Not of original knowledge, whose function is to transcribe enjoyments into language. 
Cf. remarks under heading Truth. 
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(ii) setting up those conditions and observing the result. If, 
then, that proposition is extorted, vocally or tacitly, the theory 
is verified in that one of its implications. In physical science 
the necessity of finding such conditions is well brought out 
in his book on “ Relativity ’’ (English translation, pp. 21-22) 
by Einstein, who holds that until they are found a theory has 
no physical meaning. In physics the enjoyments associated 
with the original counterparts are always simple sensory 
occurrences, such as a vision of coincidence of pointer on scale, 
equal luminous intensity over a surface, minimum sound, ete. 
All the complexity of the problem is encountered in the 
determination and setting up of conditions which the theory 
indicates as necessary. 

Recognition of the impact of enjoyments on knowledge 
permits the otherwise futile form of statement “I know that 
I know ” to hide a meaning. The hiding comes about through 
using the word ‘‘ know ”’ for two widely different things. The 
expression means ‘“‘ I know that I enjoy ’’, an adumbration of 
**T know whenever I enjoy’’, which is a concise statement of the 
theory of counterparts which I am presenting. . 

Reality. Bosanquet’s aphorism ‘“ Everything is real so 
long as you don’t take it for what it isn’t’’ implies that the 
task of philosophy would be completed if each thing were 
put in its proper category. No doubt the importance of doing 
this can hardly be exaggerated ; but the theory of counterparts 
as sketched in this article implies that this is not enough. You 
have first to choose categories which are truly momentous and 
then place these categories in a hierarchy of relative importance. 
Mere meaning is of less importance than probable truth; the 
latter of less importance than original counterparts, which 
in turn owe their supreme position in the world of knowledge to 
their association with enjoyments. These latter, besides, 
have a world of their own which, like the world of meanings, 
we can imagine existing even if there were no counterparts 
and no world of truth ; indeed, some can be expressed (in music) 
without involving truth or even meaning. If we give the title 
“real”? to the supreme category, then enjoyments alone are 
real. 

Truth. I have already said something about this thought- 
object, but there is another thought-object which usually goes 
by the same name. This is the scientific or pragmatic con- 
ception of truth as not absolute; according to which the 
statement that a proposition must be either true or false is 
invalid, so that some propositions, or some theories, are truer 
than others. This conception is obviously quite different from 
that which I have been calling “ original truth ”’ as possessed by 
a certain class of propositions ; and when this is once recognized 
the controversy which has arisen through the use of one word 
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for two things reduces to the trivial question, ‘‘ Which of the 
two conceptions shall retain the name truth?’ The important 
question concerns the relation between them. In the theory 
of counterparts above sketched both thought-objects find a 
place and harmonize without trouble. Being true or false, 
in the sense of originally true or the reverse, are characters of a 
special class of propositions only, namely, those whose 
constituent thought-objects purport to be original counterparts. 
If, in any such proposition, these constituents actually gain by 
verification the status of original counterparts, then the proposi- 
tion is true ; if not, it is false, and there is no other alternative. 
Retaining this sense of “true”, no propositions external to 
the above class can be true or false. Thus no formulation of 
natural law can be true or false, nor any historical statement. 
For since we do not, here and now, sense what is affirmed in 
such a statement its terms cannot be original counterparts ; 
and, while we may sense a pull which we attribute to the 
attraction of the earth on a pound weight, we do not sense the 
law of such pulls. It might be contended that the ultimate 
implications of a general statement, such as a natural law, 
are coextensive with the law, and that such implications are 
all of the form which makes them either true or false; then 
all we have to do is to reduce our general statement to its 
ultimate implications, test these, and if they are true then 
the law is true. But this is an impossible task, for all the 
exemplifications of the law would have to be present at the 
same ‘“‘here”’ and the same “now” if the terms of the 
propositions are to be not merely counterparts but original 
counterparts. 

Thus it would appear that nearly all that is usually referred 
to as historical and scientific knowledge is devoid of both truth 
and falsity. But since this is to rob of its usual name the 
leading characteristic of those subjects, we must at least try to 
fit it with another name. Of course, it would be futile to try to 
impose on current usage any other adjective than “true” ; 
but, seeing that certain philosophers (not without good reason) 
have appropriated the word for quite a different concept, what 
other adjective shall we use for the present occasion? Let 
us consider the nature of the important characteristic we have 
to name. Historical and scientific working hypotheses and 
theories are propositions or collections of propositions having 
ultimate implications which are either true or false. The 
degree in which they possess implications which have been 
found true, modified by the extent to which other of their 
implications (if any) have been found false, is the most 
important thing about them. This alone is the source of our 
confidence in what we usually call knowledge. We use our 
contemplative knowledge to guide our steps toward desired 
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ends. A theory with many true implications to its credit, 
and few which have been found false to its debit, gives us good 
hope that yet more of its implications will be found true, and 
that if we guide our efforts by it they will not be wasted, but 
will bring us to further verifications, 7.e., to further propositions 
having original uninferred truth, with their accompanying 
enjoyments. 

We require a word, other than “true”, to name this 
essential characteristic. Perhaps the word “reliable” is 
better than most others. What is usually referred to as historical 
and scientific knowledge, then, is not more or less trwe—it is 
neither true nor false—but is more or less reliable; we do 
more or less rely on it, not as being true, but to direct us to where 
truth may be found and where falsity. Theories differ not in 
truth but in reliability. However we choose to name this 
characteristic the important thing is its relation to original 
truth ; this is what I have been trying to make clear. Science 
can do nothing without using this quantitative conception, 
any more than it can take a single step forward without the 
aid of original truth. Disclosure of the relation between the 
two should end, one would fain hope, an ever-recurring 
controversy. 

It goes without saying that the theory propounded in this 
article is very inadequate and faulty—only in part through lack 
of space for such a wide subject. It invites criticism, but it is 
to be hoped that its critics, before condemning it, will endeavour 
to put that possible construction on the exposition which least 
conflicts with their own views. 

No system of philosophy can claim to be completely 
satisfactory. There are ambiguities, incoherences and seeming 
incredibilities: in all of them. From such defective systems 
a person espouses the one whose defects seem to him to matter 
less than the defects of the others. The theory above outlined 
is one whose defects, as far as I am at present aware of them, 
are more to my taste than those of some other interpretations 
of experience. I am a partaker of the proverbial grain of salt. 

Without committing Professor W. Anderson, of Auckland, 
to any of the views expressed therein, I wish to thank him for 
reading this article, for discussing it with me, and for many 
helpful suggestions. 
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ay 

(a). Up to this point we have been avoiding the use of the 
word “God” to some extent, and this for a reason which 
must now be stated. The reason is that multitudes of people 
“refuse the word God for that which they see, because that 
word, through misuse, does not mean to them the real God, 
but some idol of the past which they dislike. Because there 
have been so many idols, which have done so much mischief 
to the minds of those who made them, there are those who 
suffer from theophobia. The very word God is full of 
unpleasant associations for them, beyond which they cannot 
pass ; and they will not associate the fact God, in so far as they 
are aware of it, with the word.’ 

The truly religious man could never confuse this attitude 
with a state of irreligion. He would never think of calling 
anyone who did not use the word God an “atheist”. If 
he were to do so, he should be reminded that the early Christians 
were accused of atheism by the Romans for very similar reasons. 
On the contrary the religious man will be so sure of God that 
he will recognize Him as being the ground and mover of men 
who may not be conscious of Him. He will be more concerned 


1A. Clutton Brock: ‘‘ What is the Kingdom of Heaven?” p. 133. 
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about the living relationship between the unbeliever and God 
than about teaching him to believe certain theological theories 
or to talk a theological language. 

The argument which follows should not therefore be taken 

as an attempt to convince the unbeliever of the truth about 
God, in order that he may be induced to accept the writer’s 
theory. It is merely an honest attempt to say what God 
means to me, at this stage in my quest of the good life. 
(b). The history of thought is the story of the fortunes and 
misfortunes of a host of clues to the ultimate mystery of the 
universe. The early guesses of the Greek philosophers had 
their day, and prepared the way for deeper insights because 
they were easily shown to be inadequate. They were attempts 
to reduce the universe to its simplest elements; they can all 
be stated in terms of the formula ‘‘ The universe is nothing 
but so-and-so”’?; and in each case strenuous attempts were 
made to fit facts into a general theory. 

Modern science is supposed to have got beyond such 
childishness. And yet, one still hears of the same kind of 
procedure, as, for instance, when a psychologist announces 
that the mind is nothing but the way the body behaves. To 
be sure, he is not talking about the universe ; but the procedure 
is the same; he is mistaking a useful clue for the sum of the 
whole matter, and will find sooner or later that the whole 
matter has many aspects which cannot be revealed by the 
help of only one such clue. He who finds a clue to the nature 
of things is in danger of losing the inner essence of them; but 
he who would discover that inner essence must seek many clues. 
So with God. No mere list of attributes can exhaust His 
nature. Each of the many qualities which man has discovered 
in Him is no more than a clue to His ultimate essence. To 
discover Him as He is, moreover, implies a quest which demands 
far more than an intellectual inquiry. The discovery of the 
nature of God and the quest of the Good Life are one and the 
same. It is an adventure in living in which the whole man 
must engage. 

(c). Supposing we begin with the clue suggested by the fact 
that the highest and best thing we know is love. Can we say 
that God is Love? 

We are at once faced with the difficulty that this is not 
accepted as true by many people who seem to be quite earnest 
in their search for the truth. If God is Love, it might fairly be 
claimed that His existence should be apparent to anyone who 
has the faintest desire to discover Him. A Being that hides 
itself from the searching of a soul in need can hardly be worthy 
of the name of Love, for it is the essence of Love to give itself 
away. If God is Love, then it follows that He must reveal 
Himself to the insight of mén. 
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But no revelation is complete without being also a discovery. 
It is not a revelation unless it is at the same time a discovery. 
That which has not been discovered has not been revealed. 
God is not revealed except in so far as the seeking soul finds 
Him in the act of revealing Himself, and the more profound 
the revelation is to be the deeper must be the insight of the 
seeker. That means that if the human soul is to know anything 
of the nature of God he must be wide open to receive the 
unexpected, and must be prepared to admit that there are 
possibilities of experience beyond that which is already his. 

** Blessed is that soul which . . . sees from here the abode of God ; 
to it the door of the infinitude of progress is opened, and before it millions 
on millions of heavens shine forth.” 

The unpardonable sin here is that radical scepticism 
which says that the future is already determined by the past. 
It may be readily admitted that, on looking back, one seems to 
see every step in one’s experience determined in an orderly 
way by previous experience; but it should be observed that 
this looking back is a withdrawal of the mind from its normal 
function of looking forward into the future; the very act 
by which one sees the path by which one has come prevents 
one from entering into new experiences which might be different 
from those of the past. It is no wonder that we do not see 
“from here the abode of God” if we thus turn our backs 
upon it. For the man of faith the future is ever wide open 
to possibilities of higher and nobler experience than he has 
yet had; and he is always keen to discern the alternative 
ways that open up before him on the road, so that perchance 
a new way yet untried may prove to lead to the hill of vision. 
To face the future in this fashion is to make it possible for 
whatever spiritual realities there are to break in on the 
consciousness with new light. 

(d). Itis a commonplace of the language of religious mysticism 
that the quest of the Good Life leads often through experiences 
that are far from enlightening. There are rare moments of 
insight, but in between are many “ dark nights of the soul” 
in which the light gained unexpectedly is lost through ignorance 
of the way by which it came. In such periods the longing 
of the soul will be for some assurance of the reality of that 
which was in the moment of insight the supreme reality. This 
longing may or may not be expressed in words. As often as 
not it is no more than a dull aching pain which defies verbal 
expression—a “groaning that cannot be uttered’. In such 
cases relief is often found in the words of others who have 
succeeded more or less in expressing their own desires in similar 
circumstances. Hence arises the common use of manuals of 


1 Autobiography of Devendranath Tagore: Farewell Offering. 
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devotion, prayer-books, and the like, all of which have their 
value, not only perhaps in these periods of darkness but also 
as means for the expression of other desires and aspirations. 

The mistake is often made, however, of thinking that 
such ‘‘ aids to the devotional life’’ are infallible methods for 
the production of religious experience—that the vision of God 
can be achieved by the use of certain words which have been 
used by others apparently for that purpose. The fact is, 
however, that such aids of themselves can never produce a 
life of devotion ; there must already be at least the germs of a 
devotional life before they can ever serve their purpose, which 
is to deepen and sustain the attitude of devotion. 

The confusion here leads many people to think that they 

have ceased to pray when they give up “saying their 
prayers’, whereas, as often as not, the dropping of the form 
is coincident with the adoption of a more prayerful attitude. 
There are those who reject in despair the time-honoured modes 
of praying without realizing that it is the rising within them 
of true prayer that is prompting their action. The rushing 
torrent of their new hunger for God sweeps away all the old 
landmarks of their religion ; but they do not recognize the new 
life within them, nor do they recognize its source. 
(e). What, then, is the source of the religious impulse that 
drives men to prayer? To answer this question would solve 
the main problem of a philosophy of religion. But the plain 
fact is that the answer defies expression in the language of 
philosophy, or for that matter in any language. 

There are those who say that it can all be reduced to 
physical causes operating through the impulses and desires of 
the body. Some say it is purely instinctive—that it is a matter 
of nervous response to external physical stimulus. Others 
will say it is the interaction of spirit and body producing a 
peculiar type of psycho-physical phenomenon. These guesses 
may have their elements of truth, for the religious impulse 
undoubtedly is bound up most intimately with the instinctive 
life and must express itself through the activity of the body ; 
but they do not sum up the whole matter. The ultimate source 
of the religious impulse is beyond the grasp of our reason, just 
as the origin of matter is beyond the grasp of the intellect. 

But the quest for this source has its value. It is in this 
quest, indeed, that the highest religious values are to be found. 
But it is a quest which, as has already been said, demands 
the whole personality—an adventure of the whole life upon 
a way whose steps are not all in the light. It may almost be 
said with confidence that the clearest insight into the nature 
of the source of the religious impulse comes always when the 
soul is in action, and fades away as action ceases, for the religious 
impulse itself is but partially in evidence when the soul is 
resting from its development. 
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This is not to deny the value of the experience of 
contemplation, which is the goal of the mystic way, the union 
of the soul with God. Such an experience must necessarily 
be of extreme value for religion, and is therefore greatly to 
be desired and commended ; for in contemplation the individual 
receives valuable confirmation of the reality of the spiritual. 
We could all afford to learn more of the art of contemplation, 
for the world is sadly in need of those who have had experience 
of God in this way. But contemplation, even when it is of 
the highest type, in which all things appear to be One in God, 
is not normally the final end of the process. It is always, and 
inevitably, followed by an impulse to share with the world the 
values gained through it; and so the quest for the ultimate 
Source and Ground of religious experience should not stop at 
contemplation, but go on to the further quest for a community 
of souls who have learned to share their best with each other. 
In this community will be found more light and deeper insights 
into the nature of God, for men will help each other to see 
more clearly by learning to contemplate with others as well 
as alone. 

2. 

(a). It. is customary nowadays among average respectable 
folk to think of the way of life described in “ the Sermon on 
the Mount ”’ as quite beyond their ability to practise in every- 
day life. The best they can do, they say, is to effect a working 
compromise between the ideal and the real; and _ this 
compromise they consider to be the normal thing for average 
people. ‘‘ Normal’ human life, on this view, is not primarily 
spiritual, but at best a compromise between the spirit and the 
flesh. 

It may at once be admitted that the great majority, if 
not all of us, do continually compromise; but it must be 
insisted that such compromising is, strictly speaking, abnormal 
rather than normal. The word “normal”, it may be 
remarked, signifies properly conformity with a more or less 
established standard, and to set up the average person as a 
norm or standard is the same thing as doing without a standard 
altogether. The average is forever fluctuating. 

For the religious man something more enduring and stable 
is required as a standard by which to judge the goodness of 
his life, and those who have discovered Jesus of Nazareth 
find in him just such a standard. For them the normal human 
life is to be seen in the historic Jesus, and they measure their 
own lives by his. 

They also find in his teaching that he has summed up 
for them the essence of the Good Life in the juxtaposition of the 
two “laws ”’ of love to God and love to one’s neighbour. These 
two “laws ’’, when really understood together, constitute the 
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most sublime ethical standard that man can conceive, and 
show that Jesus himself thought of his neighbour and of God 
as inextricably bound up together. He apparently found that 
in his “‘ quest of the Good Life ’’ God and his neighbour were 
both essential, so that he could only find the life he sought by 
losing himself in devotion to his fellows, in whom he saw the 
image of God. 

(b). The question is often asked “‘ What is there in the lif 

and teaching of Jesus, beyond general ethical principles, that 
will help us to live together as children of God in the twentieth 
century ? ’’ and the prevalence of grave doubts on this question 
is causing many people to leok for inspiration and guidance 
in other directions. 

Before we discard Jesus as the spiritual leader of the race, 
however, it may be profitable to indicate one fact of which 
not many people may be aware. This is the fact that when 
two or more people meet together with a common desire to 
understand and follow Jesus there usually follows an experience 
which often has far-reaching consequences. The remarkable 
thing is that this experience does not necessarily imply or require 
unanimity of thought and opinion on the part of the members 
of the group. It is a fellowship of different minds more often 
than it is one of kindred minds. What happens is something 
like this: each member of the group brings with him a 
“background ’’ which determines to a large extent what he 
puts into the work of the group and also what he gets out of it ; 
within this ‘“background’”’ he has certain preconceptions 
regarding religion (about God and man, and about Jesus) ; 
some of these preconceptions, he soon discovers, have very 
little basis in historic fact, and so, if he is wise, he holds them 
not too firmly as he faces the facts ; to get rid of them altogether 
is neither practicable nor desirable, for an empty mind will 
get nothing out of the study; he therefore examines his 
preconceptions in the light of the facts and thereby increases 
his understanding of Jesus; at first the procedure will be 
dominated by the single purpose to understand Jesus, but as 
his insight into that tremendous personality deepens, he finds 
himself discovering new depths in his own personality and 
in the personalities of the other members of the group; sooner 
or later he will come to the point where his interest in persons, 
aroused by Jesus himself, overtops the barrier which separates 
his individuality from others, and he finds himself aware in a 
new way of other selves who are no longer merely objects of 
his perception but have become fellow-subjects of a group 
experience. 

It is not claimed here that this is the only way to this kind 
of group experience, but it is asserted that this is one way to it, 
for it is quite a common result of group study of the life of 
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Jesus. Jesus does enable men to get to know one another in 
a much more intimate way than is possible on any way of life 
that is lower than his, and out of this intimacy there springs up a 
community created by each member subjecting himself to the 
group in simple affection for the other members. 

(c). At first sight the above argument might seem to be an 
attempt to justify the existence of the established social 
institution known as the “ Christian Church ”’, but as a matter 
of fact nothing could be farther from the mind of the writer. 
This group experience is a fact which is not directly dependent 
upon the Church at all. It is open to all those who are willing 
to understand and follow Jesus, who are able and willing to 
investigate with open minds the records of the life and teaching 
of Jesus as we have them in the “Synoptic Gospels’. That 
these records have been preserved for us through the centuries, 
of course, is a debt we owe to the historic Church, but now 
that they are in our hands we are free to investigate them 
without the “ official’ guidance of specialists set apart for 
the task of preserving and propagating certain theories about 
them. If such an institution as the Church is necessarily 
implied in the religion of Jesus, that Church need have no fear 
that honest students will repudiate the leading of their 
acknowledged Master. If, on the other hand, the religion 
of Jesus can be lived today without a Church, then the Church 
will disappear as men more closely follow the carpenter of 
Nazareth. 

The “Church of the Future”, then, if our analysis is 
sound, will be founded upon the “Community of Love” 
which is created whenever two or three are gathered together 
with the common desire to understand and follow Jesus. 


3. 
(a). At this point we are brought face to face with the disturbing 
question whether there will ever be more than a very few honest 
students of Jesus, or, to state the problem more generally, 
whether or not the quest of the Good Life will ever be undertaken 
by more than a select few. 

This was the question which was puzzling the disciples 
of Jesus as they were going up with him to Jerusalem for the 
last time. It was probably conceived differently by them, 
in terms of a kingdom which would be miraculously substituted 
for the existing world order; but in essence the problem is the 
same—how many people will be found fit for the new order of 
things? The answer of Jesus that is recorded in the first 
and third Gospels is that they are few: “Strive to enter in 
by the narrow door: for many, I say unto you, shall seek to 
enter in, and shall not be able ” (Luke xiii. 24); “ For narrow 
is the gate, and straitened the way, that leadeth unto life, 
and few there be that find it’’ (Matthew vii. 14). 
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This does not mean, however, that only a few are seeking 
the Good Life. Jesus recognizes that many are seeking it ; 
but he also sees that there are some who are seeking in the 
wrong direction. There is a very real sense in which every 
living thing may be said to be seeking a Good above and beyond 


itself. “The whole creation”, said Paul, “groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together until now . . . waiting for 
the . . . redemptionofthebody . . . (to) be delivered 


from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God ” (Romans viii. 21-23). Everything that has 
life seeks a good it has not yet got, even though it be only a 
survival value, and even though it may be quite unconscious 
of its need, and in this obscure sense is seeking after God. 
But it may be doubted whether all living things will ever reach 
the final goal, even all those living things that have the privilege 
and advantage of humanity to begin with. He who buries his 
talent must expect to lose it. 

(b). The conclusion that there are few that find the way to 
the Good Life is not an excuse for those who have found it to 
sit down and leave the rest to wander. To do so would be 
to produce overwhelming evidence that one has not found 
the way, for that way is the way of love that will not rest until 
all flesh has seen the glory of God. He who has been awakened 
to the life of the spirit—who has been “ born from above ’— 
will find himself constrained to awaken his many brethren. 
There are many who come almost to the birth without quite 
realizing that they are at the door into the life of the spirit 
for lack of just the right kind of help at the right time. Some 
are seeking so anxiously for an experience which has been 
described to them in glowing terms that they miss the way 
into it through over-anxiousness ; while others are so anxious 
to avoid such “‘abnormal” experiences that they almost 
stumble on the real thing as they run away. The approaches 
to the “narrow door” are infinite in their variety, and each 
must find his own way, but those who have found it will for 
ever after be moved by an overwhelming desire to show the 
way to others. That will not mean that such a person will 
have to persuade others to come by the way he came himself, 
but it will mean that he will seek to travel as closely as he 
may along the way which leads directly from the point where 
the other one is towards the goal. There is need of many 
interpreters and guides along the road to the Celestial City ; 
men and women who themselves have a first-hand knowledge 
of the City and the road to it, who can point the way to others. 
(c). There is no easy short cut to the accomplishment of the 
task of awaking the spirit within men. The idea that the 
mere announcement of certain historical (or pseudo-historical) 
facts about a “way of salvation” is all that is required of 
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the religious evangelist for the awakening of the souls of men 
is quite inadequate to the facts. The only adequate “‘ way 
of salvation’ is a way which involves a relationship of love 
between the evangelist and his hearers, and any means which 
leads to this relationship is a means towards the knowledge of 
God and the life of the spirit. It is clear, then, that the 
substance or form of the message is of less importance than 
the spirit of it; and the task of the religious leader is therefore 
to develop an art, or technique, by means of which to share 
his spiritual experience with others. This being so, it follows 
at once that there can be no propaganda—no “‘ putting over ”’ 
of dogmas or ideas in the place of a vital relationship of persons. 

The essence of the task is not that Reality should be 
clothed in either words or feelings or actions, but that it should 
be unveiled. The clothing must be supplied by the learner 
after the reality has been found. The discovery of God is thus 
a process of uncovering—stripping Him of the non-essential 
attributes which men have used to make Him intelligible 
to themselves. Along with this process there will inevitably 
go the inescapable process of uncovering one’s own true self 
to the knowledge of those whom one is seeking to lead. No 
one who hopes to be an educator in spiritual things can avoid 
this uncovering of himself, for if there is the slightest tinge of 
insincerity about him it will show itself in his teaching. 
Especially is this true of those who undertake to “ teach 
religion ’” to children, who are keener to see behind the mask 
because they have not yet lost their own sincerity. 

Religious education, then, if “‘ education ”’ is the right term 
to use, will be essentially a process whereby personality is 
progressively being discovered and uncovered, in order that, 
through such discoveries, the way may be opened to the 
discovery of God. 


4, 

(a). Religious education has moved a long way since the 
days, not so long ago, when religion was taught as a code of 
ethics to be obeyed, or a system of doctrines to be memorized, 
under pain of punishment at the hands of parents and teachers 
who considered it to be their God-given duty to enforce the 
Will of God upon their posterity, no matter how far short 
they themselves fell below perfect obedience to that Will. 
The paramount question in the minds of religious educators 
in those dark days was ‘‘ What must be done for salvation ? ’’— 
the emphasis being laid upon the conception of Christianity 
as something to be obeyed because of its categorical demands 
upon the will. 

In these enlightened days the emphasis has shifted from 
the will to the impulses, and the question is asked ‘ What 
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can I do?” “ What can little hands do to please the King 
of Heaven?” is the note of the hymns we teach our children 
in a psychological age (an age, by the way, in which the 
“Sermon on the Mount” is coming more and more to be 
considered as a way of behaviour which is psychologically 
impossible in a practical world). 

This may be a big step in advance; but there may be 
another step yet to be taken before we have settled the question 
of religious education. It is doubtful whether the psychological 
analysis of the motive forces of character will ever reveal to us 
the way by which the individual may rise to higher and nobler 
deeds than he was capable of in the past. What is needed 
is something that will so stimulate his «magination that he 
will do wholeheartedly and spontaneously the noblest of deeds, 
not because he is driven to them by his moral conscience, but 
because he is persuaded that they are supremely worth doing ; 
nor will he stop to ask himself whether he can do them or not ; 
if they are worth doing, then it is worth while to try, whether 
psychology says they can be done or not. 

This kindling of the imagination is the method which 
has always borne most fruit in the religious history of the race. 
Jesus used it when he talked to men about the “‘ Kingdom of 
God ”’, which for his hearers meant a wonderful time soon 
to come when ideals would be realized. 

“This Kingdom . . . was to him a reality of which he was aware 
with supreme certainty; . . . and he desired to make other men share 
his experience of it; not merely so that he might make them good, but 
because such an experience is not complete until it is shared.’’? 

(b). This sharing of religious experience is the most difficult 
thing in life. Because of its difficulty it is the rarest of arts. 
There are many who come somewhere near being able to awaken 
others into the life of the spirit; but the majority of us fail 
at some point or other because we have not squarely faced the 
issues involved. It is here that Jesus outstrips us. The 
more we study the accounts of that period of decision which 
have come down to us under the name of the “‘ Temptation 
in the Wilderness ” the deeper and clearer his insight appears. 

Here was one who had discovered the reality of the spirit— 
who had made it possible for God to reveal Himself as the 
Father of spirits, and who refused to rush into the work of sharing 
that discovery with others until he had faced the issues involved 
and seen through them as far as his mind would take him. 

Some such process as this is still essential as a preliminary 
to spiritual leadership ; otherwise the would-be leader will find 
himself compromising at every turn, until he finds himself at 
the end of the day a failure, or even perhaps a traitor to the 
truth. It is still necessary for every new-born spirit to analyse 
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the issues involved, first, in the intimate relation that exists 
between the spirit and the flesh, and to achieve permanent 
certainty that the spirit is the supreme reality—that “ man 
doth not live by bread alone”. It is still necessary to discover 
that the sharing of spiritual experience is not accomplished 
by the performance of signs and wonders—that God will not 
send us angels to uphold us when we make mistakes. It is as 
necessary as ever it was that we should learn that the values 
of our religion and culture can never be conserved or propagated 
by the use of force, or any other means or instrument so unfitted 
for the task. These issues having been faced, the way will be 
open for spiritual leadership, but not before. Only then will 
the religions man know that spirit is its own best evidence, 
and that it grows only by love. 

(c). As with Jesus, so will it be with the spiritual leader always— 
the way that proceeds beyond the preliminary facing of issues 
is a way for the most part unknown. 

When Jesus returned to Galilee from his period of decision 
it does not appear that the way before him was at all clear. 
He apparently returned to the kind of life he had lived before, 
except, of course, for the tremendous inner change that he 
had gone through. Soon, however, he was forced into new 
activities by the attitude adopted towards him by the demoniacs 
and the sick. Circumstances provided him with situations 
which were opportunties to share his experience, and so the 
way gradually opened up before him. All the world now 
knows, of course, that that way led him to crucifixion, through 
sufferings of the most intense kind. He paid for his position 
of spiritual leader with the price of his life, cut short by forty 
years or more. 

Many Christians since then have claimed that by so paying 
the supreme price Jesus has made it unnecessary for us to suffer. 
It was the price of our sin, they have said, paid by one who was 
sinless, thereby releasing us from the stain, the guilt and the 
power of sin. But there is little of this notion to be found 
in the thought of Jesus himself. “He that would come after 
me, let him take up his cross and so follow me”’, he said, for 
“he that would save his life shall lose it, and he that loseth 
his life for my sake shall find it’? (Matthew xvi. 24, 25; 
Mark viii. 34, 35; Luke ix. 23, 24). The price is the same 
in essence for us as it was for him ; it will take all there is of us 
all the time. 

The way of spiritual leadership, then, is a venture all 
the time into a future mostly unknown, a venture in which the 
whole man is engaged, in the hope that at the end he may find 
himself gathered into the fellowship of the ‘‘ One Family under 
Heaven ’’, and in the faith which sees that there are many 
others on the way beside him, travelling together towards the 
City of God. 


PARTICIPATION. 
II. 


THE LOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF PARTICIPATION. 


By W. A. Merry ces, B.A., B.Litt., 
Lecturer in Philosophy, University of Melbourne. 


IN a previous paper on Participation, in which, in the main, 
I referred to the Phedo and Republic only, I pointed out that 
primarily participation “expresses that relation between 
anything (whether sensible thing or form) and any form, in 
virtue of which the one (or a quality corresponding to it) may 
be predicated of the other, and in virtue of which this predication 
is intelligible’. Taking into account Plato’s conviction that 
you cannot divorce the known from the knower, together 
with his insight that adequate knowledge of anything short 
of the whole is possible only in the light of the whole, I suggested 
that participation ‘‘ stands for that relation between anything 
and its ideal (and between that and its ideal until we reach 
the first principle) in virtue of which it is intelligible, and 
probably stands also for the corresponding relation between 
the soul and the Good in virtue of which the objective relation 
is intelligible to an intelligent mind”. Thus I came to the 
conclusion that ultimately participation “‘ either is or implies 
that organization of the real in virtue of which thought is 
possible ’’. 

In this paper I propose, by taking account of two further 
dialogues, to see if I can throw more light on the meaning 
and significance of participation. The dialogues to which 
I refer, the Parmenides and Sophist, were written by Plato to 
defend his conception of participation against the attacks 
of the Eleatics who maintained an incompatible conception 
of the nature of thought. Consequently, these dialogues take 
the form of a constructive criticism of the Eleatic logic, and 
for this reason throw further light on the logical significance 
of participation. 

The Eleatics interpreted the “is”? which is employed in 
judgment quite literally, and contended that 

(1) the judgment necessarily asserts being in such a 
sense, that it is self-contradictory to assert that 
anything is not; 

(2) the judgment asserts that the subject is, is absolutely 
identical with, the predicate, i.e., judgment must 
take the form A is A. 
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That is to say, the Eleatics contended that to think at all, 
in regard to anything, you must think that it is or has being, 
and that it is itself; you cannot think that it is not or is not 
anything—for to do that would be to think that it is and that 
it is not—and you cannot think that it is anything other than 
itself. 

Obviously both these contentions are. incompatible with 
Plato’s conception of participation. For instance, he tells us 
that three is odd in virtue of the fact that it participates in 
oddness, but it is not oddness as such. According to the 
conception of participation, judgment necessarily implies, 
and may explicitly assert, that something is not, e.g., that three 
is not oddness, and, on the other hand, does not assert the 
absolute identity of subject and predicate, but predicates 
of a subject a content which is not identical with it but in 
which it participates. 

The first question is discussed in the Sophist, the second 
in the Parmenides. It is more convenient, however, to consider 
the Parmenides first. 

Zeno has been arguing that being cannot be many because 
to be such it would have to be both like and unlike, and so 
would be self-contradictory. Socrates contends that conceptions 
which, if predicated the one of the other would give rise to a 
self-contradictory judgment, can, quite consistently, both be 
predicated of the same real subject; this fact he explains in 
terms of participation. 


“* Tell me, Zeno, do you not further think that there is an idea of likeness 
in itself, and another idea of unlikeness, which is the opposite of likeness, 
and that in these two you and I and all other things to which we apply the 
term may participate—things which participate in likeness become in that 
degree and manner like ; and so far as they participate in unlikeness become 
in that degree unlike, or both like and unlike in the degree in which they 
participate in both? And may not all things partake of both opposites, 
and be both like and unlike, by reason of this participation ? Where is the 
wonder? Now if a person could prove the absolute like to become unlike, 
or the absolute unlike to become like, that, in my opinion, would indeed 
be a wonder; but there is nothing extraordinary, Zeno, in showing that the 
things which only partake of likeness or unlikeness experience both. Nor, 
again, if a person were to show that all is one by partaking of one, and at the 
same time many by partaking of many, would that be very astonishing. 
But if he were to show me that the absolute one was many, or the absolute 
many one, I should be truly amazed. And so of all the rest: I should be 
surprised to hear that the natures or ideas themselves had these opposite 
qualities ; but not if a person wanted to prove of me that I was many and 
also one. When he wanted to show that I was many he would say that I had 
a right and a left side, and a front and a back, and an upper and a lower half, 
for I cannot deny that I partake of multitude; when, on the other hand, he 
wants to prove that I am one, he will say that we who are here assembled 
are seven and that I am one and partake of the one. In both instances 
he proves his case. So, again, if a person shows that such things as wood, 
stones, and the like, being many are also one, we admit that he shows the 
co-existence of the one and many, but he does not show that the many are 
one or the one many ; he is uttering not a paradox but a truism. If, however, 
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as I just now suggested, someone were to abstract simple notions of like, 
unlike, one, many, rest, motion, and similar ideas, and then to show that 
these admit of mixture and separation in themselves, I should be very much 
astonished. This part of the argument appears to be treated by you, Zeno, 
in a very spirited manner ; but, as I was saying, I should be far more amazed 
if anyone found in the ideas themselves which are apprehended by reason 
the same puzzle and entanglement which you have shown to exist in visible 
objects.”’+ 

Here, then, the conception of participation is introduced 
to explain the fact that conceptions which, if predicated one of 
another, would lead to self-contradiction, can be predicated of 
the same thing quite consistently. These conceptions, it is 
suggested, cannot consistently be predicated one of another 
because they are ideas apprehended by reason. Ideas 
apprehended by reason are such that they cannot become 
their opposites. But they and the subjects of which they are 
predicated are such that opposite ideas can, without 
inconsistency, be predicated of the same subject. This is 
possible in virtue of the fact that though one idea cannot be or 
become its opposite, nevertheless the same subject may 
participate in opposite ideas. 

This is the conception which Parmenides undertakes to 
examine. Ultimately the question at issue is the nature of 
contradiction, and, more generally, of judgment. Zeno and 
Parmenides contend that we fall into self-contradiction if we 
predicate opposite ideas of the same subject ; Socrates contends 
that we would fall into contradiction only if we were to 
predicate opposite ideas one of another; we can quite 
consistently predicate opposite ideas of the same subject in 
virtue of the fact that the same subject may participate in 
opposite ideas. 

Parmenides wishes to know how, on this view, the ideas 
are distinguished from and related to the things which 
participate in them. His first question is whether there are 
ideas of general characters of reality apart from these characters 
aS possessed by particular subjects. “‘Do you think that 
there is an idea of likeness apart from the likeness which we 
possess, and of the one and the many, and of the other things 
which Zeno mentioned?” 2 Socrates holds that there are 
such ideas. The next question is, Are there ideas of classes 
apart from the particular members of the class? Socrates is 
undecided. At first, however, he scorns the suggestion that 
there should be ideas of things like hair, mud and dirt. 
“Visible things like these are such as they appear to us, and 
I am afraid that there would be an absurdity in assuming any 
idea of them, although I sometimes get disturbed, and begin 
to think that there is nothing without an idea; but then again, 
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when I have taken up this position, I run away, because I am 
afraid that I may fall into a bottomless pit of nonsense and 
perish ; and so I return to the ideas of which I was just now 
speaking and occupy myself with them.” ! 

Parmenides replies that Socrates is reluctant to admit 
ideas of these things because he is still young and philosophy 
has not yet taken a firm hold of him. It would seem that 
Plato is here expressing his own view—namely, that there is an 
idea of whatever can be thought. If the terms mud, hair and 
dirt signify objects of thought, then there must be ideas of 
them ; if, on the other hand, they indicate, as Socrates suggests, 
only appearances in the mind and not objects of thought which 
can be apprehended by reason, then they are not ideas. 

But in any case the point is immediately dropped. 
Parmenides returns to Socrates’ main point—that “there are 
certain ideas of which all other things partake, and from which 
they derive their names; that similars, for example, become 
similar because they partake of similarity; and great things 
great because they partake of greatness; and that just and 
beautiful things become just and beautiful because they partake 
of justice and beauty.” This being so, Parmenides contends, 
“each individual partakes either of the whole of the idea or 
else of a part of the idea’’. In the former case “ one and the 
same thing will exist as a whole at the same time in many 
separate individuals, and will therefore be in a state of separation 
from itself’’. He rejects Socrates’ contention that “‘ the idea 
may be like the day which is one and the same in many places 
at once and yet continuous with itself’’; instead, he says, 
it is like a sail spread over a number of men—the whole does 
not include each man, but different parts different men. 
Consequently, on the strength of the analogy of the sail and 
of this alone, without offering any argument to show that this 
is a more appropriate analogy than the one brought forward 
by Socrates, which suggests the contrary conclusion, Parmenides 
concludes that ““ the ideas themselves must be divisible, and the 
things which participate in them have a part of them only 
and not the whole idea existing in each of them”. This, 
Socrates agrees, is absurd. ‘‘ Then in what way, Socrates ’’, 
Parmenides asks, “‘ will all things participate in the ideas 
if they are unable to participate in them either as parts or 
wholes ? ”’ 

It is important to note that this whole argument, and in 
fact the whole of the subsequent discussion as well, is based 
on the analogy of the sail. The real conclusion is that 7f you 
interpret participation in a material or quantitative sense, 
in the sense in which men are included under the sail that 
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covers them, then things cannot participate in ideas either 
as wholes or as parts. 

Parmenides then offers a suggestion as to how Socrates 
arrives at his ideas.1 ‘‘ You see a number of great objects, 
and when you look at them there seems to you to be one and 
the same idea (or nature) in them all; hence you conceive 
of greatness as one.”’ On this view the idea is a character 
which, by inspection, we see to be common to a number of 
things. Now, Parmenides suggests, just as you embrace all 
things in this one idea, so by the same process you can go on 
to embrace both these things and this idea in a further idea. 
So you get a second idea of greatness. This in turn can be 
embraced together with the preyious total in a third idea of 
greatness, and so on ad inf.—which is absurd. 

The basis on which this argument rests is this. The idea 
is (1) a character common to many things which we discover 
by comparing these things, (2) a character which, when found, 
can in the same way itself be compared with these things, 
thereby revealing a further character common to itself and 
these. The first part of this contention can be interpreted 
so that it is true enough. In a sense it gives a true description 
of the process by which we arrive at the idea. At the same 
time, if we regard it as a general account of Plato’s conception 
of the nature of the idea, it completely misrepresents his thought. 
For Plato, the idea is not simply a common character which 
we derive from a number of things; it is that character of 
reality which makes things of this nature possible. It is to be 
conceived not as a less real derivative from the things, but as 
the real which finds expression in them. Nevertheless, it is 
only when we interpret the first point as implying the second 
that it becomes plainly false. It is when we regard the idea 
which results from the comparison of a number of things as 
being such that it can be ranged alongside of, and compared 
with these, that the reductio ad absurdum becomes apparent. 
Even if you can with a certain degree of truth regard the idea 
as being discovered as the result of comparing things, you 
certainly cannot regard the idea thus discovered as in any 
way comparable with these things. The idea is of a different 
order to the things compared, and cannot in any sense be 
regarded as another thing alongside these with which they 
can be compared. This, then, is Plato’s real point in this 
criticism which he puts in the mouth of Parmenides: The idea 
is not another thing alongside and comparable to the things 
by comparing which we arrive at it. 


Socrates then attempts to avoid the difficulty which 
Parmenides’ quantitative interpretation of participation involves, 
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by suggesting that ideas are simply thoughts which exist only 
in our minds, whose unity, therefore, is not prejudiced by the 
multiplicity of the things to which they apply. But, 
Parmenides points out, if you thus regard ideas as mere 
thoughts, then things, in participating in ideas, are so far 
mere thoughts. Though, on the one hand, as Plato showed 
in the previous argument, the idea cannot be regarded as 
another thing alongside the sensible things, but is of a different 
order from these, yet, on the other hand, it cannot be regarded 
aS @ mere conception, something held apart from sensible 
things by being merely in the mind, while these are wholly 
outside it. Both these views would make the participation of 
things in ideas, or, in other words, the thought of a real world, 
impossible. 

Socrates then suggests that ideas are patterns fixed in 
nature which things resemble. This is what we mean when 
we say that things participate in ideas. But, Parmenides 
points out, this interpretation of participation also involves an 
infinite regress. For, on the participation theory, two things 
are like in that they participate in the idea of likeness. But 
if to participate means to resemble, then the things can 
participate in the idea of likeness only by resembling it. Now, 
on the participation theory, they can do this only in virtue 
of the fact that both the things and the idea of likeness 
participate in a further idea of likeness, and so on ad inf. 

Though we can hardly regard this argument as serious 
(it holds only if you contend that the resemblance which is 
declared to be participation must itself be explained in terms 
of participation—which, of course, is absurd), it is perhaps 
legitimate to regard it as designed to show that you gain nothing 
by simply changing your metaphor. So long as you treat ideas 
as things, even if you call them “ patterns fixed in nature ’’, 
no metaphor can make intelligible the relation between them 
and sensible things. 

The greatest difficulty, according to Parmenides, still 
remains. If we conceive ideas both (as Plato did) as absolute, 
and also in the way in which, following Parmenides’ sail analogy, 
the disputants have, then ideas and sensible things form two 
quite separate and unrelated realms. According to Plato’s 
view, ideas are absolute in the sense that, unlike things of 
sense which cannot be thought except in terms of something 
of a different order (namely, in terms of ideas), they are 
themselves intelligible or are intelligible in themselves. This is 
true despite the fact that they refer to sensible things. Now if, 
as Parmenides is doing, we interpret these absolute ideas 
according to the analogy of sensible things, then they must 
be what they are simply in themselves and in relation to one 
another, without any reference to sensible things. Regarded 
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as things they can have no reference beyond themselves—only 
meanings can refer. So regarded “ their essence is determined 
by a relation among themselves and has nothing to do with the 
resemblances or whatever they are to be termed, which are 
in our sphere. . . . And the things which are in our sphere 
and have the same names with them are likewise only relative 
to one another, and not to the ideas which have the same names 
with them, but belong to themselves and not to them.’’? 
The ideas will form an absolute realm known by God, but 
having no relation to, and so unknown by, us—for we are 
sensible beings. And sensible things, known to us, will form 
a realm having no relation to the absolute realm, and will 
therefore be unknown to, and will be beyond the control of, God. 
We come then to Plato’s summing up of the first part of 
the dialogue. The first paragraph is not free from irony, 
but the second is perfectly straightforward. “These, Socrates’’, 
said Parmenides, “‘ are a few, and only a few, of the difficulties 
in which we are involved if ideas really are and we determine 
each one of them to be an absolute unity. He who hears what 
may be said against them will deny the very existence of them— 
and even if they do exist, he will say that they must of necessity 
be unknown to man; and he will seem to have reason on his 
side, and, a8 we were remarking just now, will be very difficult 
to convince; a man must be gifted with very considerable 
ability before he can learn that everything has a class and 
and an absolute essence; and still remarkable will he be who 
discovers all these things for himself, and having thoroughly 
investigated them is able to teach them to others.” 


“And yet Socrates’, Plato makes Parmenides continue, 
“if a man, fixing his attention on these and the like difficulties, 
does away with ideas of things and will not admit that every 
individual thing has its own determinate idea which is always 
one and the same, he will have nothing on which his mind can 
rest ; and so he will utterly destroy the power of reasoning, 
as you seem to me to have particularly noted.’’? 


There is, then, no question of abandoning the ideas 
altogether. In fact, the one direct positive contention of the 
dialogue is that without ideas no thought is possible—the power 
of reasoning is destroyed. We can think anything only if it 
“has its own determinate idea which is always one and the 
same’. Consequently, the “ difficulties’ to which they lead 
must be overcome. In fact, the real purpose of the dialogue 
is to show that these difficulties arise from a misunderstanding 
of the nature of the ideas, and of participation in them, and 
to dispel this misunderstanding by exhibiting, in the second 
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part of the dialogue, the hopeless inconsistency of the Eleatic 
logic on which it rests. 

Plato is endeavouring to make clear firstly the nature of 
ideas; to show that ideas are those intelligible characters of 
reality in virtue of which we can know it. For thought ideas 
are the determinate ideal contents, meanings, or fixed 
references! in terms of which alone thought is possible. In 
this dialogue Plato tries to make this clear principally by 
showing what ideas are not. Ideas cannot be conceived as, 
or on the analogy of, Things—neither as things which can be 
set alongside and compared with sensible things, nor as 
unchanging things (patterns fixed in nature) which sensible 
things resemble, nor yet as things of an absolute realm quite 
unrelated to the realm of sensible things. On the other hand, 
they cannot be regarded as mere thoughts ‘‘ which have no 
proper existence except in our minds ’—i.e., as mental states 
or psychical events. If they were mere thoughts they would 
not qualify and be true of reality. Instead, for thought, the 
idea is a determinate content, always one and the same, on 
which the mind can rest, 7.¢., it is a universal meaning. 

Secondly, Plato’s ultimate purpose in this dialogue is 
to show how ideas make thought possible, and to exhibit the 
nature of this thought. To think is to conceive reality in 
terms of ideas, to predicate ideal contents of the real. 
£.g., to recur to the opening discussion, we think the many as 
like and unlike. Now the question is as to the nature of this 
predication. Zeno, representing the Eleatic view, contends 
that to predicate both likeness and unlikeness of the many 
is to contradict oneself. As an Eleatic he holds that to ascribe 
a quality to a subject is to assert that the two are absolutely 
identical. Consequently, if we say the many are both like 
and unlike, we are asserting that the many = like = unlike, 
which is plainly self-contradictory. Plato, expressing his 
view through the mouth of Socrates, on the other hand, contends 
that there is no contradiction unless we predicate like of unlike. 
In predicating both like and unlike of the same subject we are 
not asserting that this subject is absolutely identical with 
both—which would imply the identification of like and unlike— 
we are only asserting that the same subject participates in both. 

Plato’s aim, then, is both to rebut the Eleatic attacks on 
this conception of the nature of predication by revealing the 
hopeless inconsistency of the Eleatic position (this he does in 
the second part of the dialogue), and at the same time, by 
making clear the contrast between his own and the Eleatic 
conception, to place his own conception in a clearer light. 
With delicious irony he uses arguments employed by the 
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Eleatics against their opponents, and in particular no doubt 
against Plato himself, to show how their own position is riddled 
through and through with inconsistency, and—the final touch 
or irony—places these arguments in the mouth of Parmenides 
himself. These arguments (i.e., the second half of the dialogue) 
not only reduce to ruins the Eleatic position ; they also serve 
to make clear the Eleatic conception of the nature of thought, 
and consequently also express Plato’s conception of the nature 
of thought by showing what he holds it not to be. 

To judge is not, as the Eleatics said, to assert absolute 
identity—if it were, as Plato makes Parmenides show in regard 
to the One, you would be compelled both to affirm and deny 
everything of any subject; to predicate is to assert that the 
subject participates in a predicate with which it is not absolutely 
identical. In other words, judgment involves difference as 
well as identity. Plato comes very near to asserting this in 
abstract terms in the Philebus. ‘‘ We say that the one and 
the many become identified by thought, that now as in time past 
they run about together, in and out of every word that is 
uttered, and that this union of them will never cease and is 
not now beginning, but is, as I believe, an everlasting quality of 
thought itself which never grows old.’’! 

In the Sophist, Plato attacks the other objection raised by 
the Eleatics, namely, the contention that in saying that the 
judgment asserts that a thing participates in, but is not identical 
with, an idea, we are asserting the being of not-being. 
Ostensibly the dialogue is concerned with the definition of the 
Sophist. The Eleatic Stranger has arrived at the result that 
the Sophist is “a magician and imitator of true being’? 
who has “a sort of conjectural and apparent knowledge only 
of all things, which is not the truth’. But this, the Stranger 
points out, raises the difficulty “‘ how a thing can appear and 
seem, and not be, or how a man cay say a thing which is not 
true.”* For he who makes either of these assertions ‘‘ has 
the audacity to assert the being of not-being’’, whereas 
Parmenides contended that “never will you show that 
not-being is’’. 

The question, then, is introduced by the definition of the 
Sophist in terms of appearance and falsity. Hence, the first 
step is to show clearly how these conceptions involve the 
assertion of the being of not-being, and so make clear the 
nature of the problem which, from the Eleatic point of view, 
this assertion presents. We can reproduce Parmenides’ train 
of thought for ourselves in this way. In every judgment you 
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make use of the term “is”, or some equivalent expression. 
Now what is exists or has being. Consequently, the Eleatics 
contended, whenever you use the term “‘is”’, i.e., in every 
judgment, you assert being. To predicate at all you must 
predicate something. Whatever other characters this something 
you predicate may have, it must at least have being, for otherwise 
it would not be something but nothing, and to predicate nothing 
is not to predicate at all. Hence, all assertion involves the 
assertion of being. Now if you assert that A is B, when actually 
A is not B, you are asserting that A is what really it is not. 
Consequently, seeing that all assertion involves the assertion 
of being, to assert that anything is what really it is not (i.e., to 
assert falsely) is to assert the being of not-being. 


It comes to this. The Eleatic contention is that to assert 
a particular kind of being (say, red) is to assert being as such, 
and that to deny a particular kind of being is to deny being as 
such or assert not-being. Now if you so identify the assertion 
of a particular kind of being with the assertion of being as 
such, that the denial of a particular kind of being involves 
the denial of being as such, it necessarily follows that in asserting 
that something is what really it is not, you are ascribing. being 
to that which is nothing at all, i.e., you are asserting the being 
of not-being. But on the same assumption it also follows, 
and with equal necessity, that it is impossible to assert not-being. 
The assumption is that in making any assertion you are asserting 
being as such, and that therefore if you assert not-being 
you are asserting not the not-being of a particular kind of 
being, but not-being as such. This being so, it clearly follows 
that if you assert not-being, seeing that in asserting this you 
are not asserting being at all, while on the other hand an assertion 
to be an assertion at all must assert being, then you are not 
asserting at all. As Plato points out, granting him this 
assumption, Parmenides was clearly right in contending that 
“ not-being in itself can neither be spoken, uttered or thought, 
but is unthinkable, unutterable, unspeakable, indescribable ’’.+ 

But, unfortunately for Parmenides, if this is so, it is no 
less obvious that in making any assertion about not-being, 
even if, like Parmenides, we merely assert that it is not, we 
are contradicting ourselves. For in making any assertion 
about not-being we (1) expressly ascribe being to it, for, even 
if we only say not-being is not, we necessarily use the word 
‘“‘is ’ in reference to it, and as we saw by using that term 
we necessarily ascribe being to anything with reference to 
which we use it; (2) we necessarily ascribe at least one 
existential character (namely, number) to it, in that we must 
speak of it either in the singular or in the plural. 
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On the same assumption—the assumption that to deny a 
particular kind of being to anything is to deny it being as such— 
the assertion that anything appears or is appearance involves 
the same difficulty. For to describe a thing as appearance 
involves denying that it is such as it appears, 7.e., to deny to 
it the being to which it lays claim. If, then, to deny it the 
being which it claims means to deny it all being, it follows 
that the appearance is nothing and cannot be spoken of. 
Consequently, we are contradicting ourselves in saying even 
that it is nothing. 

Confronted with this contradiction, the Eleatic Stranger 
decides that he “‘ must test the philosophy of his father 
Parmenides, and try to prove by main force that in a certain 
sense not-being is, and that being, on the other hand, is not’’.* 
The being and not-being to which the Stranger is here referring 
is the being and not-being which we assert in making judgments. 
What he is going to show is that what is not a certain particular 
kind of being nevertheless has being of another kind (what 
is not red is, say, blue), and that what is a particular kind of 
being is not being of other kinds. In other words, he is going 
to show that the being and not-being which we assert in the 
judgment is not absolute being and absolute not-being, or 
being as such and not-being as such, but being of a particular 
kind and the not-being of a particular kind, which is, however, 
being of another kind, and for that reason is not the first kind 
of being. The question he is going to consider, then, is the 
nature of the being and not-being which we assert in judgment, 
or, in other words, the nature of predication. 

The first step is to press home the attack on the Eleatic 
position by showing that, on their interpretation of the nature 
of predication, the difficulties which the conception of being 
involve are as great as those we found to arise from the 
conception of not-being; that, further, these difficulties arise 
inevitably from the Eleatic logic, no matter to what philosophical 
doctrine we apply it. 

To begin with, this conception of the nature of predication 
makes it impossible to maintain a dualistic position. For the 
dualist must affirm that there are (i.e., must ascribe being to) 
two principles. But then being must be a third principle along- 
side the other two. It cannot be one of the two principles, 
for in that case this would include the other, and likewise it 
cannot be a more general principle which includes both, for 
then both would be one, i.e., in both cases we would have not 
a dualism but a monism. Consequently, on this interpretation 
of predication it would be impossible to maintain a dualistic 
position. 
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The same argument would apply to any other form of 
Pluralism. In every case being would form an extra principle 
alongside those of which being was said to consist. 

Monism is no more intelligible, for the monist must assert 
that being is one, in which case being and one are two. On 
this interpretation of the nature of predication you cannot 
profess monism without maintaining a dualism. 

The Stranger then goes on to outline and consider another 
pair of antithetical views concerning the nature of reality. 
There is “a war of Giants and Gods” going on between the 
“ materialists ’’ and “ idealists”’. The materialists themselves 
maintain that only that which can be handled and touched 
has being. This has being in virtue of the fact that it has the 
power of affecting us. That is to say, what they really should 
maintain, if they were logical, is that “anything which 
possesses any sort of power to affect another, or to be affected 
by another, has real existence ’’, 7.e., ‘“being is simply power’’.+ 

The idealists, on the other hand, maintain that being 
consists of “‘ certain intelligible and incorporeal ideas”. The 
power of doing or suffering does not constitute being, but only 
becoming. It is impossible, however, consistently to maintain 
this position. We cannot, without contradicting ourselves, 
assert anything unless we admit that the soul knows and 
knows being. But to know is to do, and to be known is to be 
acted upon by knowledge; “being, in so far as it is known, 
is acted upon by knowledge and is therefore in motion ”’. 
Consequently, if we are to maintain that the soul knows and 
knows being, we must admit that being “‘ includes motion and 
that which is moved’’.? 

Knowledge would be equally impossible on the opposite 


view, namely, that all things are in motion. ‘‘Sameness of 
condition and mode and subject could never exist without 
a principle of rest. . . . The philosopher . . . cannot 


possibly accept the notion of those who say that the whole is 
at rest, either as a unity or in many forms; and he will be 
utterly deaf to those who assert universal motion. As children 
say entreatingly “give us both ’’, so he will include both the 
movable and the immovable in his definition of being and 
all.’’§ 

The Stranger then proceeds to show how, if we accept 
the Eleatic conception of predication, it is impossible consistently 
to maintain this view also. To maintain it, we must assert 
that both motion and rest are. Seeing neither is the other, 
we must “ conceive of being as some third and distinct nature, 
under which rest and motion are alike included’. But where 
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are we to find this third thing, seeing that motion and rest are 
contradictory opposites, 7.¢e., seeing that what is not in motion 
must be at rest, and again that which is not at rest must be 
in motion? We must therefore maintain, and yet cannot 
maintain, that being is placed outside both these classes. 
So, the Stranger points out, if we accept the Eleatic conception 
of the nature of predication, both being and not-being are 
involved in the same perplexity. 

Having thus reduced the Eleatic conception to absurdity, 
we can seek to discover for ourselves the true nature of 
predication ; we can inquire how we come to predicate many 
names of the same thing. “I mean that we speak of man, 
for example, under many names—that we attribute to him 
colours and forms and magnitudes and virtues and vices, in 
all of which instances and in ten thousand others we not only 
speak of him as man, but also as good, and having numberless 
other attributes; and in the same way anything else which 
we originally supposed to be one is described by us aS many, 
and under many names.’ 

The discussion so far suggests that we can thus predicate 
many names (or characters) of the same thing because there 
is communion between it and them, or, in other words, because 
it partakes of them or participates in them. In respect to this 
suggestion we must accept one of three alternatives. ‘‘ Shall 
we (1) refuse to attribute being to motion and rest, or anything 
to anything, and assume that they do not mingle, and are 
incapable of participating in one another? Or shall we 
(2) gather all into one class of things communicable with one 
another? Or (3) are some things communicable and others 
not?’ 

If we accept the first alternative, then (1) neither motion 
nor rest will participate in being and so will not be. But, 
in this case, seeing motion and rest are contradictory opposites, 
it is impossible to maintain any view as to the nature of reality ; 
as Plato says, “by this admission everything is instantly 
overturned’. (2) It is impossible to maintain the first 
alternative without contradicting oneself. For you cannot 
assert anything, even that it is impossible to attribute anything 
to anything, without attributing something to something. 
As Plato says, “‘ Most ridiculous of all will the men themselves 
be who want to carry out the argument and yet forbid us to 
call anything, because participating in some affection from 
another, by the name of that other. . . . Because they 
are compelled to use the words ‘to be’, ‘apart’, ‘from 
others’, ‘in itself’, and ten thousand more, which they 
cannot give up, but. must make the connecting links of 
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discourse ; and therefore they do not require to be refuted by 
others, but their enemy, as the saying is, inhabits the same 
house with them; they are always carrying about with them 
an adversary, like the wonderful ventriloquist, Eurycles, who 
out of their own bellies audibly contradicts them.’’! 

If we adopted the second alternative, we would be in the 
absurd position of maintaining that motion itself was at rest 
and rest in motion. Only the third hypothesis is tenable— 
the communion of some with some. 

The Stranger now takes some of the principal ideas— 
actually he selects those which, in the light of the previous 
discussion, enable him to determine the nature of being— 
and considers their capacity of communion with one another. 
He begins with “being ’’, “motion” and “rest”. Motion 
and rest are incapable of communion with one another, whereas 
being has communion with both, for both are. Further, each 
of them is other than the remaining two, but the same with 
itself. “Same” and “other” constitute “two new kinds 
other than the three but always intermingling with them ”’. 
Motion, for instance, is other than rest, but is the same as itself. 
Consequently, “we must admit and not object to say 
that motion is the same and is not the same, for we do not 
apply the terms ‘same’ and ‘not the same’ in the same 
sense ; and ‘not the same’, because having communion with 
the other, is thereby severed from the same. Again, motion 
partakes of being, but also is other than being; consequently, 
motion both is and is not. The same applies to every other 
class. . . . Not-being necessarily exists in the case of 
motion and of every class ; for the nature of the other entering 
into them makes each of them other than being, and so 
non-existent ; and therefore of all of them, in like manner, 
we may truly say that they are not; and again, inasmuch 
as they partake of being, that they are and are existent.” 
In short, ‘‘ every class has plurality of being and infinity of 
not-being ’’, 7.e., it is many things—there are many characters 
which can be affirmed of it, it is not infinite things—there are 
infinite characters which can be denied of it. ‘‘ Being is not 
in respect of as many other things as there are; for not being 
these it is itself one, and is not the other things which are 
infinite in number.’’? 


It follows that not-being is not something opposed to being, 
but only something different ; it is not the negation of all being, 
but only of a particular kind of being; as Plato says, “it is 
whatever part of the other is contrasted with being ’—.e., with 
a particular being or particular kind of being. That is to say, 
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the being we predicate in making any assertion is not being 
as such, but a particular kind of being. Consequently, in 
denying a certain kind of being to a subject, we are not denying 
it being as such, we are denying it only this particular kind of 
being; as Plato says, we are not ascribing to it the opposite 
of being as such, but only a different kind of being. Parmenides 
was right in claiming that in all assertion we assert being. He 
was wrong in contending that we assert being as such, and that 
therefore, by introducing a negative, we deny all being or assert 
the opposite of being as such. We necessarily predicate only a 
particular kind of being, never being as such—or, in modern 
terms, we can in judgment qualify a subject only by a character 
of reality, never by reality as such. Thought has no concern 
with the opposite of being as such, and never attempts either 
to assert or deny it. ‘‘ As to whether there is an opposite of 
being, to that inquiry we have long ago said good-bye.’’! 

We can now see the solution of the difficulty which led 
to this whole discussion of the nature of being and not-being 
—the question how a false proposition is possible. The false 
proposition does not affirm being as such of nothing at all, 
or deny all being of being as such ; it affirms of being of a certain 
kind being of another kind, or denies of being of a certain kind 
that kind of being. 

The discussion of the Sophist, therefore, confirms the result 
of the Parmenides, namely, that thought necessarily involves 
both identity and difference, and can involve either, only 
because it involves the other. Both dialogues show conclusively 
that no judgment is possible unless the judgment includes 
difference, or, in other words, unites diverse terms. Note 
the contemptuous manner in which he speaks of those who claim 
that judgment must assert absolute identity, 7.e., must take 
the form A= A. “Thus (i.e., by predicating many names 
of the same thing) we provide a rich feast for tyros, whether 
young or old, for there is nothing easier than to argue that the 
one cannot be many, or the many one; and great is their 
delight in denying that a man is good; for man, they insist, 
is man and good is good. I dare say that you have met with 
persons who take an interest in such matters—they are often 
elderly men, whose meagre sense is thrown into amazement 
by these discoveries of theirs, which they believe to be the height 
of wisdom.’? ‘The attempt to separate all existences from 
one another is a barbarism and utterly unworthy of an educated 
or philosophical mind. . . . The attempt at universal 
separation is the final annihilation of all reasoning; for only 
by the union of conceptions with one another do we attain 
to discourse of reason.’’? 
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It is just this fact, the fact that judgment necessarily involves 
both identity and difference, that the term “ participation ”’ is 
meant to indicate. The subject is not absolutely identical with 
the predicate ; nevertheless, this can be ascribed to it, because 
it participates in it. We can therefore sum up the essential 
logical significance of the conception of participation in two 
sentences from Bradley’s Logic. ‘‘ Every judgment ’’, Bradley 
says, ‘‘ affirms either the identity which persists under difference 
or the diversity which is true of a single subject.”’ ‘“‘ Sameness 
and difference imply one another and are different sides of the 
self-same fact.” 


CITY GOVERNMENT AND GREATER SYDNEY.* 


By F. A. BLanp, M.A., LL.B., 
Lecturer in Public Administration, University of Sydney. 


My main preoccupation is with matters of government, 
describing what is and speculating about what might be. The 
second is much the more attractive ; indeed, it would be quite 
fascinating if one were not continually checked by the 
recollection that what is really determines what shall be. One 
is reminded of the remark of David Harum, “that a certain 
number of fleas was good for every dog; it prevented him 
from brooding over being a dog.” I daresay that you find, 
as I do, that brooding over the existing problems associated 
with government prevents you from .becoming delirious with 
contemplating what might be. At the moment we are 
confronted with an unusually large number of extremely 
difficult questions. There are those of transport and _ its 
organization, water catchment and its distribution, electric 
light and its reticulation, main roads and their co-ordination, 
public health and its regulation, industrial areas and their 
demarcation, parks, housing and town planning and their 
significance, and, lastly, the municipal franchise and its 
opportunities. Deliberation upon these things might well 
drain the little store of mental energy still left to those already 
exhausted by the strain of business projects, even as the cost 
of the services, which are only some of those necessitated by a 
modern city, certainly depletes the financial reserves which 
we have contrived to accumulate. The money cost, however, 
presses comparatively lightly. What is regrettable is that many 
people are satisfied to commute their citizen obligations by a 
paltry cash subscription to some society. 

Government involves two things—doing what must be 
done, and knowing what ought to be done. Both are equally 
important, but hitherto we have been so engrossed with doing, 
that we have neglected to plan ahead. It is one of the great 
achievements of the present Prime Minister of the Commonwealth 
that he has resolutely pursued a policy of creating Intelligence 
Staffs whose investigations may fortify him in deciding how 
to accomplish the various tasks which confront the Federal 
Government. 

Nowhere is the need for systematic and continuous 
investigation greater than in connection with city affairs, for 
the rapid growth of urban populations creates situations which, 
if not anticipated, may well embarrass both citizens and 
authorities. In this city, for example, the project of Greater 
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Sydney has been a plank of political parties for many years, 
yet, since 1913, there has been no systematic examination 
of the methods by which the scheme may be realized. Now 
the project has become urgent. The term of office of the 
present Commission expires at the end of this year. Hither 
the Government must extend the term and confess to a 
miscalculation and its own unpreparedness, or it must rush 
through, without adequate discussion, a measure of supreme 
importance, not merely to the citizens of this city, but to those 
of the whole State also. Surely wisdom would have suggested 
that, concurrently with the abolition of the City Council, a 
Committee of Inquiry should have been appointed to collect 
facts, explore ideas, and suggest plans for the inauguration 
of Greater Sydney when the term of the Commission should 
have expired. 

Before we discuss the Greater Sydney proposal, let us 
consider some of the problems associated with the government 
of the great conurbations which constitute the modern city. 
A revolution has been effected, but we dimly appreciate its 
significance. The balance between rural and urban life has 
been seriously disturbed; one might almost say that modern 
cities are gradually undermining rural life. If there are some 
disillusioned city folk who would fain escape from the 
meretricious attractions of the city, there are many rural folk 
who are drawn moth-like to its glare. Irresistibly it attracts 
from the countryside its virile, restless, ambitious youth, 
anxious to seize the opportunities which abound in the city. 
Hither come, also, upon their retirement, the successful country 
business people to spend their remaining days and their money. 
So the countryside suffers from anemia, for, at one and the 
same time, it is depleted of its energy and its wealth, its ambitious 
youth and its experienced townsmen. And, jostling with these, 
are the flotsam and jetsam of society, often the product of the 
city, whose presence taxes the efforts both of police and charities. 

In political and industrial affairs the modern city conduces 
to restlessness. The individual is submerged in the crowd, 
which is peculiarly susceptible to mass action and to exploitation 
by demagogues. Furthermore, the citizen of a modern city 
tends to feel impotent before the vast administrative machine 
with which he is confronted. And, when to this sense of 
impotence is added the suspicion that the political machine 
is often controlled by low-principled and opportunist cliques, 
he lapses into cynicism and loses his ideals. 

Fortunately, this sketch does not complete the delineation 
of the city. The balance-sheet contains other items which 
offset this array of liabilities. It is the hub of commerce and 
the centre of industry, and supplies us with an array of goods 
and services, amusements and amenities which would amaze 
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the citizen of Elizabethan England. It has woven our lives 
into those of others, and provided countless opportunities for 
co-operative effort. But as life is more than meat and the 
body than raiment, so the life and labour of men are but the 
expression and working out of their ideals. By reason of its 
compactness and responsiveness to organization, the city is 
splendidly fitted to express those ideals. It were tempting 
to speculate about the ideals of our own city! It boasts of its 
marts and its merriments, but is it the temple enshrining 
the soul of the people and furnishing their civic and spiritual 
leadership ? 

There are three factors which are indispensable for the good 
government of the city: an informed electorate, a suitable 
system, and a competent body of officials. If we are satisfied 
with government for the people, then we shall think it a waste 
of time to educate the electorate, but if we profess to aim at 
government by the people (and the extension of the franchise 
supports that profession), then an uninformed electorate is 
simply a ready prey to the municipal boss and the political 
demagogue. If electors are to register a rational vote, they 
must be told more than a few platitudes about the efficacy of 
electing successful business men or the unwisdom of marching 
under the socialist banner. 

The second essential, viz., a suitable framework for the 
government of the city, is inseparable from the third requirement, 
a trustworthy body of trained officials. It is the union of the 
right type of elected representative with the right type of 
appointed expert which ensures efficient government. How 
to secure this union is the central problem of political science. 

For even if, as a result of the political education of the 
electorate in the actual exercise of government, the right type 
of representative is chosen, the system under which both 
representatives and officials work may itself limit their efficiency. 
For instance, if the system unduly restricts the powers of 
representatives or officials, if it requires that functions shall 
only be exercised subject to the approval of some superior 
authority, if it is not flexible enough to allow of adaptation to 
changing conditions, if it makes no provision for ensuring 
that only qualified officials shall be employed, then the system 
will not enable even the right type of representative to produce 
the best results. Public life is so exacting that citizens who 
could most helpfully serve the community often shrink from 
making the sacrifices demanded, but if this reticence is the 
normal condition, then either the pulse of public service is 
feeble or the system itself is at fault. In other words, as 
Dr. Griffiths has expressed it in his ‘Modern Development of 
City Government”’, the framework itself may be a “type 
which inherently attracts good men or repels them from 
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office-seeking. Men change with the vicissitudes of political 
fortune, but the influence of the framework is constant for good 
ora Y; 

When we apply these principles to the government of the 
City of Sydney, the reasons for our discontents are more 
apparent. The level of electoral knowledge is low, the standard 
of representation is indifferent, and there has been no consciously 
pursued policy of training officials. There are few illnesses 
more debilitating than that of spiritual depression. Communities 
are equally exposed to the malady, as are individuals. I am 
convinced that our city is in this plight, and, in consequence, 
it is drifting, indifferent to ideals and bereft of leadership, 
among dangerous municipal shoals from which it will only be 
salvaged with difficulty. It would be remarkable were it 
otherwise. Our interest is absorbed by the things in which 
we excel. Municipal government is not our forte. It is the 
Cinderella of politics and the butt for our sarcasm. Next to 
the training of the home, participation in the direction of local 
affairs is the most fruitful school of citizenship. Yet, until 
twenty years ago, many of the people of this State had no 
opportunity to manage their own local affairs. Even the 
powers conferred much earlier on the people of our towns can, 
when viewed by any modern standard, only be characterized 
as restricted. 

He who can does, he who cannot teaches, wrote Bernard 
Shaw, but he was not thinking of New South Wales. For our 
inexperience in the practice of civics might have been minimized 
by effective teaching of its theory and principles. But this is 
not done. The State ordained that local government bodies 
should not be concerned with education, and has itself disregarded 
the essential duty of training its citizens in civics. Even the 
University, which, in other lands, stands for the wise guidance 
of civic life, has in Sydney contributed singularly little directly 
to its enlightenment. It has reserved its main energies to 
certificating professional and technical workers, and is long 
learning the lesson that what scientific teaching has done for 
industry may also be done for politics and civics. Contrast 
the position in Sydney with that of any English, American or 
German city, where education is the primary function of the 
civic authorities. Contrast, too, the position in Auckland 
University College, New Zealand, where the City Council has 
provided funds for the establishment of a lectureship in 
Municipal Government and Administration. In Sydney 
University, lectures in Municipal Administration have been 
delivered for the past ten years as part of the Economics course, 
but the Town Hall authorities have been completely indifferent 
to the facilities afforded. Until we recognize that the making 
of a new constitution for the City of Sydney is as much an 
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educational and spiritual matter as it is an economic and political 
one, it were better not to move. We do not want the 
mortification of realizing in a few years that we have taken 
the wrong turning. 

Fortunately, there are not wanting signs that the defects 
of our situation are being appreciated. The suspension of our 
city charter was a stern reminder that the premier city of 
Australia was incapable of enlisting sufficient civic interest 
to ensure the efficient and honest administration of its affairs. 
Here and there are individuals and groups studying, discussing 
and suggesting, but their efforts need co-ordinating. Nor can 
we much longer remain indifferent to the proved methods of 
other countries for ensuring an informed citizenship. For 
instance, in every important city of the United States there are 
Municipal Research Bureaux, mostly privately endowed, which 
are making critical studies of and constructive suggestions 
upon municipal matters. The true significance of the Research 
Bureau, says Dr. Robson, is that it establishes the institutional 
framework for the scientific approach to municipal problems. 
Let us renounce the yard-stick of numbers for measuring the 
importance of our city. Let us recapture the qualitative 
and spiritual ideals of the mediaeval city, which inspired its 
citizens to give such generous service. Let us insist that our 
Town Halls and Universities shall foster civic education, and so 
provide us with standards of endeavour. May we also hope 
that the new Division of Economic Research which the Federal 
Government has created may develop into a counterpart of 
that remarkable Government Research Bureau at Washington, 
where, under the wise direction of Professor Willoughby, it has, 
by patient scientific investigation, been illuminating many of 
the dark problems of Federal, State and Municipal Government. 

We may now briefly survey the situation occasioned by the 
temporary dethronement of the City Council. Will the drastic 
expedient of a paid City Commission arouse us from our civic 
apathy to a sense of civic opportunity, as did the tidal 
submergence of Galveston in 1901 and the flood in Dayton 
(Ohio) in 1913% The former produced the American system 
of Commission Government, and the latter the City Manager, 
both of which have spread far and wide throughout the United 
States and Canada. The American Commission must not be 
confused with our form, nor with that of several of the cities of the 
Irish Free State, where conditions similar to those which 
obtained in Sydney led to the temporary suspension of their 
charters. The nominee commission is only a ‘‘ counsel of 
despair”? in city government. The American Commission, 
however, is elected, and provides a simple and direct 
responsibility of the administration to the electorate. The 
Commissioners devote their whole time to the duties of 
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administration, but efficiency in direction depends upon the 
vicissitudes of an election. No one, except the people of the 
United States, believes that experts can be elected, and the 
tendency has been for elected Commissioners to pose as expert 
administrators. The City Manager was a protest against this 
idea, for the City Manager is professedly an expert, and is 
appointed, not elected, by the Commission or Council. 
Administration is concentrated in his hands, and he has absolute 
power of action, save in certain matters of policy which must 
be approved by his Commission or Council. 

Much has been claimed. for each of these systems, but they 
are subject to continuous challenge, and cannot yet be regarded 
as permanent solutions of the problem of city government. 
Introduced usually because of intolerable administrative 
ineptitude, they have invariably effected improvements. This 
may be because the system is new, it may be because it is a 
better one. If the American Commission provides for simple 
and direct responsibility to the electorate, and the City Manager 
ensures expert and efficient management, the German plan 
with its professional Birgermeister, its expert Magistrat, its 
composite Deputationen, and its elected Council secures even 
better results. Even the revolutionary fervour for direct 
popular government has left practically unscathed the efficient 
municipal machine of Prussia. There is some likeness between 
the German Birgermeister and the American City Manager, but 
the balance of effectiveness and efficiency is probably with the 
former. The English system, which we have inherited, puts 
its faith in amateur direction, tempered by close collaboration 
with permanent officials. It lacks the capacity for co-ordination 
and expert direction of the whole of the city’s affairs by a single 
executive which the American and the German systems provide. 
To obviate this defect, Greater Brisbane has tried the experiment 
of creating the Town Clerk the General Manager of the City. 
Again, English Local Government evolved the Committee 
method for dealing with individual services, and there and 
in Melbourne the principle of co-option enables men of proved 
capacity and known interest to be associated with elected 
representatives in the administration of those services. In 
Germany the Deputationen are the counterpart of the English 
Committees, but with this important difference—the Chairmen 
of the Committees in England are elected amateurs, whereas 
in Germany the Chairman of each Deputation is an expert 
official, a member of the Magistrat. 

Another factor which is of vital importance in estimating 
the efficiency of city government in the countries we have 
been discussing is the character of the Charter. Most modern 
American charters are flexible, 7.e., they may be altered by the 
city itself should circumstances warrant it. In Germany 
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the city is given a general grant of powers, i.e., it may do 
anything for the good order and government of the city which 
it is not expressly prohibited by the State from doing. English 
cities are restricted, as are our municipalities to a specific 
grant of powers, i.e., they may only do what the Act empowers 
them to do. This is a serious limitation, and it is doubtful 
whether the exigencies of modern city government warrant 
its retention. In Greater Brisbane the experiment has been 
made for the first time in Australia of conferring a general 
grant of powers, although the exercise of the various powers is 
subject to the approval of the Governor. This is not a serious 
limitation, for the Council which knows what is wanted, has 
the power to formulate proposals. This is obviously superior 
to our system under which reforms languish until overburdened 
Ministers and apathetic legislatures are ready to discuss them. 

How do these conclusions affect our proposal for a Greater 
Sydney? It will be remembered that the Royal Commission 
of 1913 submitted a scheme for abolishing the existing fifty odd 
municipal bodies and committing the government of the area 
to a single elected Council of thirty-five members. A Bill, 
which was drafted to give effect to the proposals of the 
Commission, did not advance beyond the first reading stage. 
Since then, discussion of a desultory character has persisted, 
but opinion is, generally speaking, unfavourable to the 1913 
proposal. That is not to deny the necessity for some Greater 
Sydney scheme. The question is which? My own view is 
unfavourable to a unitary scheme as being unwieldy. All the 
arguments which may be advanced against centralization in the 
realm of central government may be adduced with added force 
against a Unitary Greater Sydney. It is true that Greater 
Brisbane has adopted this method, and that its Council controls 
an area of 385 square miles and all the services and functions 
which were proposed in the case of Greater Sydney. But its 
conditions are different from ours. If one authority were to 
attempt to deal with every phase of municipal activity for a 
community like Greater Sydney, it would inevitably be 
submerged in a mass of detail, and would find itself hampered in 
planning for the needs of tomorrow. If this is correct, it seems 
to point to the creation of a superior body to deal with all those 
services which are common to the entire area, such as water, 
lighting, transport, main roads, housing, health, town planning, 
and zoning, and to the amalgamation of our existing 
municipalities into a smaller number of authorities to deal 
with minor matters. These subsidiary bodies are indispensable 
if effective administration is to be assured, and if we are to 
preserve some intelligible contact between the citizen and his 
representatives. The areas of these minor bodies and of Greater 
Sydney, the functions which should be apportioned to each, the 
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financial relations between them and the State are all matters 
for patient investigation. But we should aim to secure for 
Greater Sydney Council a general grant of powers, we should 
provide for co-option of aldermen to correct the hazards of 
popular election, and we should explore the possibilities of 
the General Manager plan. Above all, we must provide for 
a body which will concentrate upon thinking out the problems 
which confront the city, and attempt to educate public opinion 
in regard to them. Beyond this we should probably not attempt 
to go, for, as Lord Birkenhead remarked during the appeal 
against the appointment of Mr. Justice McCawley to the 
Queensland Bench, “it is the height of arrogance to lay down 
for future generations what their constitution shall be ’’. 


RESEARCHES AND REPORTS. 


BOYS’ VOCATIONAL DESIRES.1 
A Study of Vocational Interests of Adolescent Boys. 
By G. R. Gitus, B.Se., Dip. Ed., Melbourne. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Because of the widespread interest in’ the important subject of 
Vocational Guidance, this investigation was undertaken to discover; if 
possible, the factors influencing the vocational interests of adolescent boys. 

Questions asking for information about age, parental occupation, 
occupation desired, and reason for choice, together with one asking for any 
variation in choice in the past, were given to 630 boys between the ages of 
ten and sixteen years. The subjects of the investigation comprised the 
upper grades of nine State schools in different parts of Victoria. 

In the important step of choosing a career, too rarely are the interests 
of the children consulted, and yet it has been shown that “a relation, not 
extremely close, but sufficiently close to merit attention, exists between 
interest and ability’’.2 With this in view, it was assumed that the 
vocational interest indicated a vocation in which, other things being equal, 
the boy would be successful. Griffits, for example, considers “‘ that we like 
best those activities for which we are best fitted’’.* Yet, because a boy 
has certain interests in relation to a vocation, it does not necessarily follow 
that he will do well at it, since the interests concerned may be related to only 
a very small aspect of the future work, or the interest in a particular vocation 
may be based on a knowledge of only a very small aspect of the total work 
of the occupation. 


DISTRIBUTION OF VOCATIONAL INTEREST. 


The striking feature of the distribution of vocational interest was the 
overwhelming preponderance of the artisan group. Of 630 boys tested, 
410, or 65%, expressed a desire to follow an occupation of this class. In 
technical schools or in industrial areas the artisan group accounted for 80% 
of the total, whilst in the professional type of school the percentage of pupils 
desiring a vocation of this class was between 40 and 50. 

These results may be explained by stating that, at the ages concerned, 
the boy wishes to deal with concrete things, not with abstract ideas. These 
results are in accordance with the conclusions of Miss Hubbard who, in 1925, 
stated that “‘ the boys of the Junior High School, between the ages of twelve 
of fifteen, all showed strong mechanical inclinations, though, as a group, 
the sons of professional men tended to be slightly less mechanically inclined 
than others ’’.4 

Contrary to expectations, very few pupils were unable to give some 
choice. In the majority of cases, each lad was able to give some reason 
which indicated that he had considered the choice of a career. 

Table I compares the summarized results of this study with 
those of a previous investigation, conducted in 1926, when 136 pupils of 
industrial technical and elementary schools were similarly tested,® and also 
with the census figures for the whole Commonwealth. Only in the 

“mercantile? and “‘ miscellaneous”’ sections are there any marked 
differences. These differences are due to two factors : 
(a) The 1928 test included farming areas, so mercantile (which included 
farming and pastoral pursuits) figures are higher. 


1 Report of an Investigation conducted in connection with the Degree Course for M.Ed. 
of the Pye thes of Melbourne, 1928. 
Psyc. Review, 1921, 28, pp. 374-376; Ped. Seminary, 1923, 30, pp. 127-151. 
3 Griffits: ‘‘ Fundamentals of Vocational Psychology’’, p. 35 4, 
* Journ, Pers. Research, IV, p. 377. 
5 Unpublished Investigation of Mr. N. Harper, M.A., Dip.Ed. 
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(6) The 1928 test covered a wider range of ages, so choice is more 
likely to be made at a later age; hence, the miscellaneous (which 
included no choice) division is expected to be lower. 

The marked differences between the census figures and those for both 
tests are probably due to the necessity of entering occupations in which 
employment is available. he: 

TABLE I. _ 
Professed Vocational Choice. 


Occupation Desired. . 1920 Census. 1926 Test. 1928 Test. 
Professional .. te A Be Ae 827% 10-3% 12-0% 
Mercantile .. oe a a oe 2-9% 1225% 
Petty Mercantile .. ee sis at 41°1% Bati%G 3:0% 
Clerical ae ae ce oe ae 4°4% 5:-5% 
Artisan Siz on * ie ae 40°2% 63:2% 61:4% 
Miscellaneous (including None) .. ace 10:0% 15-5% 5:6% 

TABLE II. 


Summary of Profeszed Vocational Choice. 


(The percentages refer to the percentage of those tested 
in each school desiring an occupation in the groups shown.) 


School No. 
; ts te da as Average. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Professional .. | 14% | 34% | 8% | 3% | 15% | 8-5%| 10% | 4% 12%, 
Mercantile .. | 18% | 6% | 38% | 41% | 2% |5% | — | — | 12-5% 
Petty Mercantile. . 7% 1% — 6% Zee Orbe (6% 4% 3% 
@lerica 4. 112% |) 59% | 894) —= || = | 28% 6% | 11% 55% 
Artisan .. .. | 45% |-84% | 48% | 50% | 799%- 182%: | 76% | 72% 61-4% 
Miscellaneous .. 9% eae 3% —_— PATA NN a BGs 2% 8% 3-1% 
Undecided -- | — | 20% | — | 2-5% 


Schools Referred To. 


No. _ Type of School. 


1 Central School: Residential Area. 
2 High School: Melbourne. 

3 High Elementary School: Farming Area. 
4 High Elementary School: Irrigation Area. 


5 Technical School: Semi-Residential Area. 
6 Technical School: Industria] Area. 

i Central School: Industrial Area. 

8 State School: Industrial Area. 


Table II shows in a more detailed form the information briefly outlined 
in Table I. 3 
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COMPARISON WITH PATERNAL OCCUPATION. 


Of the 630 replies taken for study, 194, or 31%, indicated a vocation 
in the same group as that of the father; but only 80, or 13%, expressed a 
direct preference for the same occupation as that of the father. It has 
been stated that a boy is more likely to enter his father’s vocation than 
any other. This statement requires modification: the boy is more lkely 
to enter the same group of vocations, but not necessarily the same vocation. 
A detailed study of the information obtained in this investigation shows 
that the influence varies from group to group, depending to a large extent on 
the school attended as well as on the parental vocation. The table given 
below shows this variation in detail. The same nomenclature as in Table IT 
is adopted. 


TABLE IIL. 
Comparison of Vocational Choice with Paternal Vocation. 
(Lhe percentages refer to the percentages of those tested in each school desiring an occupation 


in the same group as that of the father; e.g., Professional, School No. 1—50% means that 
50% of pupils choosing professional vocations are choosing in the same group as their father.) 


School No. 
Occupation of Parent Soe es Pee Pra are. eas eee 
and Occupation Desired. 
aye 2, 3. 4, 5 6. 7 8 
- 4 

Professional .. se .. | 50% | 47% | 66% — 9% | 25% —_ — 
Mercantile ae a «- | 50%=| 14% | 60% | 50% | 12% VA — — 
Petty Mercantile Wa Moma ek O6 7% — 25°51) 169% — 33% | 20% 
Clerical . . aie as S| Louteosivg _ — —_ 25% — — 
Artisan .. as vs -. | 75% | 30% | 80% | 66% | 90% | 87% | 75% | 65% 
Total Number of Pupilsincluded 37 18 16 12 31 58 14 8=194 


This information, being conveniently grouped, provides interesting 
facts: 


Of 86 boys expressing a preference for professional work, 14, or 16%, 
wished to follow the paternal vocation. In the schools with an academic 
curriculum, in residential areas, this figure rose to 50%, whilst that for 
commercial careers is similar at 45%. 


In the artisan group of occupations the figures were much higher, 
particularly in the technical schools, where 90% of the boys choosing a 
vocation of the artisan type were following in their fathers’ footsteps. 


Similar results were obtained in 1926 by Mr. Harper. He says: ‘‘ The 
influence of the father’s occupation is slight; 27% (31%—1928) desire to 
follow the same occupational group as the parent ; only in the artisan group 
is it important, when 77% desire to enter an occupation of this type 
(83%—1928).” 

That there is some definite relation between the paternal vocation and 
that desired by the boy is also shown by statistical treatment. Obtaining 
the coefficient of mean square contingency for Table III the result is 0-52, 
These all point to the same conclusion, that there is a definite imitative 
tendency in vocational choice, the tendency varying to a large extent from 
school to school and from social group to social group. 
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As the age of the pupil increased, this imitative tendency markedly 
diminished. ‘‘ The horizon of the average youth is limited by the radius 
of the vocational imagination possessed by the members of his family and 
social group.” ! The vocational imagination is to a large extent bounded 
by the group in which the family finds itself, particularly in the artisan class. 
As the lad mixes at school with boys from other social groups, so his horizon 
is extended. At first, knowing only of industrial pursuits similar to those 
engaged in by his father and male relatives, as life opens before him both 
through the written and the spoken word he learns of business and professional 
pees and in many cases is attracted by these newly opened avenues of 

e-service. 


REASONS ¥OR CHOICE. 


Table IV shows the reasons given by the pupils for their interest. Since 
in a number of cases more than one reason was given the number of reasons 
is greater than 630. 

An analysis of the reasons for choice showed a marked similarity in 
all schools. The most frequently advanced were: “friend in occupation ”’ 
(17-4%); “I like it” (15-7%); and “school work” (14-19%). 

In the professional schools the paternal occupation had a much greater 
influence than in the technical schools. This is probably due to the parental 
occupation being related to the school curriculum, or to a sheltered life 
restricting the boy’s view. As the age or grade of pupils progressed, this 
factor diminished in quantity, indicating the correctness of the view that 
the influence of the parental vocation decreased as the occupational horizon 
of the boy extended. 

Parental wish played but a small part in the choice, as did also the 
wish of friends. 


TABLE IY. 
Reasons for Choice. 


School No 
Reason. 
als 2: By 4, 5. 6. ie 8. Total. 
Parental 
Occupation 22 6 13 8 16 8 3 == 76 
: (21%) | (5%) | (18%) | (11%) | (7%) | (2%) | (3%) | (0%) | (67%) 


Parental Wish | 13 10 1 2 21 25 5 6 83 
(13%) | (8%) | (1%) | (3%) | (9%) | (7%) | (5%) | (20%) | (73%) 


Wish of Friend 1 4 — — — — — al 6 
es aa ecaLleae,) (3%) | (05%) 
Friend in 
oO ti 9 27 16 17 43 52 34 — 198 
cea | (9%) | (21%) | (17%) | (24%) | (19%) | (14%) | (35%) (17-4%) 
ee Hy 2 1 12 14 29 
ec _ — — — 
(2%) (1%) (6%) | (4%) (26%) 
Incidents — — 13 3 19 24 10 —_ 69 
pene (13%) | (4%) | 8%) | (6%) | 0% (6-1%) 


1 American Journal of Sociology, xix, p. 363. 
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TABLE IV (Continued). 
School No. 
Reason. 
al 2. 3 4. 5. 6 the 8. Total 
Envi ent — 6 pats — _ 3 _ 11 
ae (5%) (8%) (3%) (1%) 
Toys, ¢.g., 
“*Meccano”’ ut 2 _ — 4 6 2 — 15 
(1%) | (2%) (2%) | (1%) | (2%) (13%) 
“Car at Home”’ 1 — _ 2 2 5 2 3 15 
(1%) (3%) | (1%) | (1%) | (2%) | (10%) | (13%) 
Reading 4 2 1 1 1 6 t 1 17 
(4%) | (2%) | (1%) | (1%) |(0-5%) | (15%) | (1%) | (8%) | 15%) 
School Work.. 2 10 7 cA 32 91 10 1 160 
(2%) | (8%) | (7%) | (10%) | (14%) | (24%) | (10%) | (38%) |(14-1%) 
‘‘Make Things” 1 2 3 6 5 5 = — 22 
(1%) | (2%) | (8%) | (8%) | (5%) | (1%) (1:9%) 
Ability 
(Professed). . 2 2 _ 2 4 13 — 3 26 
(2%) | (2%) (3%) | (2%) | (3%) (10%) | (23%) 
“To Help 
Others ”’ 1 — a —_ 1 = cs — Pe 
(1%) (0-5%) (0:2%) 
Physical 
Defects — — — —_ 1 1 —_ 1 3 
(05%) | (0:3%) (3%) |(0:3%) 
Use of Subject 7 3 7 —_ al 16 3 2 39 
(7%) | (2%) | (7%) (05%) | (4%) | (3%) | (7%) | (3°4%) 
Good Wages.. 11 4 7 2 5 26 8 3 66 
(11%) | (3%) | (7%) | (3%) |(2°5%) | (7%) | (8%) | (10%) | (5-8%) 
Outdoor Life. . 5 4 “i 4 1 — — —_ 21 
(5%) | (3%) | (7%) | (6%) 1(0°5%) (1:9%) 
Desire for 
Travel 2 1 1 3 _— 1 2 1 11 
(2%) | (1%) | (4%) | (4%) (03%) | (2%) | (8%) | (1%) 
“Good Job” _— 9 2 _ 11 19 5 _ 46 
(7%) | (2%) (5%) | (5%) | (5%) (4%) 
Permanent 
Position — 4 4 —_ 8 2 4 — 22 
(3%) | (4%) (3:5%) | (0-6%) | (4%) (1:9%) 
Easy Job — _— 2 _ — — _ _ 2 
(2%) (0-2%) 
Clean Work .. —_ — —_ — — ai 1 — 2 
(03%) | (1%) (0:2%) 
<P bIRG UGtces 16 29 12 10 40 58 6 i 178 
(16%) | (23%) | (12%) | (144%) | (17%) | (15%) | (6%) | (23%) |(15-7%) 
No Reason .. 2 2 1 2 1 7 1 16 
(2%) | (2%) | (1%) | (3%) |(0-56%)} (2%) (3%) |(1:4%) 
TOTAL .. 102 127 98 71 228 380 99 30 = {1,185 
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An interesting example of the power of suggestion is shown by the 
predominance of the reason “‘ friend in occupation”’. This may be due to 
the attraction of the little known position. The disadvantages of the parent’s 
occupation are frequently well known to the children, whilst those of the 
relative’s or friend’s position are but dimily realized. Consequently, this 
vocation appeals to the boy, quite apart from any personal influence that 
may be exerted by the person in question. 

Definite interest in the vocation or the use of it to the community exerted 
but little influence, as did the financial return from the work. In a few cases 
marked development of the constructive instinct manifested itself by the 
choice of an occupation where one could ‘‘ make things”’. 

A vague “TI lke it’’ was prominent in all schools; the percentage 
giving this reply did not alter much with increase of age or progress in grade, 
so this perhaps indicates a weakness in introspection or expression common 
to all groups. 

School work was an important factor where any manual work was 
performed. In almost all cases the preference was for carpentry (due to 
sloyd-work), plumbing (due to sheet-metalwork), or ‘‘ engineering ’”’ (due 
to turning and fitting). 

Grouping the reasons in accordance with the following scheme, additional 
information was obtained : 

(1) Home influence (including parental occupation, parental wish, 
wish of friends, friend in occupation, interest in occupation, home incidents, 
environment, toys, and “‘car at home’’). 

(2) School influence (including reading and school work). 

(3) Personal characteristics (‘“make things’, professed ability, 
“*to help others ’’, physical defects, and ‘I like it ”’). 

(4) Characteristics of vocation (including ‘‘ use of subject’’, ‘‘ good 
wages’, ‘‘ outdoor life”, desire for travel, ‘‘ good job”, permanent 
position, ‘‘easy job”’, and “clean work’”’). 

(5) Miscellaneous (including no reason). 


TABLE V. 
Summary of Table IV. 
Per- 
Group. h 2. 3. 4, 5. 6. dis 8. Total. |centage. 


(1) 47% 45% 46% 48% 51% 386% 60% 34% 502 44% 
(2) 6% 10% 8% 11% 15% 25% 11% 77% 177 16% 
(3) 20% 27% 15% 28% 21% 19% 6% 36% 231 20% 
(4) 25% 16% 30% 13% 12% 17% 23% 20% 209 19% 
(5) 2% 2% 3% 3% 1% 2% = 3% 16 1% 


TOTAL 100% | 100% | 100% | 100% | 100% | 100% | 100% | 100% | 1,135 100% 


_ | 


In all cases the home influences predominated. This shows the necessity 
for consideration of this point in any scheme of vocational guidance. 

Only in the technical schools did the curriculum appear to be of 
importance in affecting vocational interest. 

The inclusion of the reason ‘‘I like it’ under personal characteristics 
causes this factor to be of almost constant value (except in School No. 8, 
and here the number of cases is so small that very accurate inferences cannot 
be drawn). Characteristics of vocation appear to be of the same importance. 
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CoNCLUSIONS. 


Geographical and environmental factors exert considerable influence on 
the choice: the overwhelming preference for the artisan group is restricted 
to the industrial areas, and the preference for agricultural occupations is 
confined to the farming regions. 

A study of the data indicated two factors of considerable importance : 
(a) Paternal Vocation; (b) School Attended. 

Where these enforced one another, as, for example, where the son of 
an artisan attended a technical school, the other factors appeared to exert 
little influence ; for in the three schools concerned 87% of the 95 pupils of 
this group chose an artisan occupation. The reverse also holds; for where 
opposition of the two factors occurred the choice was spread. For example, 
of the sons of professional men attending the technical schools only 11% 
of the 38 pupils chose the paternal group of vocations. 

Bearing in mind the small number of pupils, 630, the limited range 
of subjects and the preliminary nature of the investigation, several provisional 
deductions may be drawn: 

(1) Every child has some vocation that he would like to follow. 

(2) This choice is directed to a large extent by : 

(a) Home influences ; 

(b) ‘*‘Manual”’ or handwork subjects in the school curriculum ; 
(c) Environment of the home; 

(d) Characteristics of the vocation ; 

(e) The school attended ; 

(f) Natural characteristics of the child (abilities and traits). 


The weight to be attached to any of the above factors varies to a large 
extent in accordance with the personal history of the child. 

(3) There is a definite imitative tendency in vocational desire, varying 
from school to school and from social group to social. group, being greatest 
when school work and paternal vocation enforce one another and least when 
they are opposed. 

(4) The imitative tendency decreases with increase of age. 

(5) The average distribution of choice remains almost constant throughout 
adolescence. 

(6) Variation of vocational interest increases with increase of age. 

(7) In earlier adolescent years the artisan group of vocations is most 
favoured. 

Acknowledgments must be made of assistance from Dr. K. S. Cunningham, of the 
Psychological Laboratory, Teachers’ College, Melbourne, and Mr. N. Harper, who kindly 
made available the results of a similar, but smaller, investigation which he conducted in 


1926. The courteous treatment received from the head masters of the schools concerned 
cannot pass without recognition. 


THE PSYCHOGALVANOMETER IN PRACTICE. 


By R. Coupland Winn, M.C., M.B., Ch.M. 


In an issue of THE AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY AND 
PuinosopHy that appeared in June, 1928, was an article by Bellingham, 
Smith and Martin entitled ““Some New Apparatus for Psychogalvanic 
Reflex Phenomena ”’, in which was the description of a psychogalvanometer 
employing wireless amplification. It was evident that here was an 
instrument that was practical as distinct from the original type which was 
extremely fragile and expensive. Owing to the magnification of the electric 
changes it was obviously more sensitive and actually portable as well. This 
latter feature was in marked contrast to earlier instruments incorporating 
an Einthoven galvanometer with its glass thread. 
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The practical value of the new instrument was tested in the wards 
of Sydney Hospital while all the activities of hospital routine were being 
carried on. 

In the volume dealing with nervous diseases and forming part of the 
** Oxford Loose-Leaf Medicine ’’, Golla states: “‘I have often found that 
the psychogalvanic reflex of Veraguth gives infallible results in such cases 
(hysterical anesthesia), since the reflex diminution of conductivity to a 
severe painful stimulus is entirely outside any voluntary control.” 

The writer himself found at Sydney Hospital that patients suffering from 
complete anesthesia, due to organic changes such as follow injury to the 
spinal cord, gave no psychogalvanic reflex following repeated pinpricks in 
the anesthetic area. On the other hand, in cases of hysterical anssthesia 
or of malingering, a response always followed stimulation of an area stated 
to be anesthetic. 

The stimulus need not be painful to evoke the psychogalvanic reflex, 
however; anything that causes emotion, even of slight degree, such as an 
unexpected sound or a threatening movement to the eyes, will do so. 

It is thus obvious that this psychogalvanometer will distinguish organic 
anesthesia from anesthesia that is not organic, and will act in the same way 
with regard to deafness and blindness. 

The psychogalvanometer will also provide positive evidence of the 
occurrence of pain such as that produced by moving a painful joint or 
produced by pressure over a tender area; bouts of pain occurring 
spontaneously in organic disease have been noted by the writer to be followed 
by the reflex movement of the galvanometer needle. 

Differentiation between hysteria and malingering is possible, according 
to Golla,?_ because hysterical patients give a diminished psychogalvanic 
reflex following all forms of stimulation. 

It is not necessary, however, to rely on this finding, for word-association 
tests will give further evidence if a judicious selection of stimulus words is 
made. Should the suspect react excessively to such words as ‘‘ imposter ”’ 
or ‘“‘malingering ”’, this will give the investigator a lever in compelling a 
confession. ; 


From this example it will be realized that the instrument is capable of 
distinct usefulness in psychotherapy, because, supplying as it does objective 
evidence of emotional changes, it aids in the recognition of “‘ complexes ”’. 

By having the patient attached to the psychogalvanometer during the 
recital of his experiences, or during free-association, a continuous indicator 
of emotion is provided. Owing to the common tendency of neurotics to 
adopt the method of facile superficial associations as a defence mechanism, 
the psychogalvanometer also saves considerable time by providing evidence 
of unemotional associations, which can be interrupted with confidence. 
Quantitative control of sensory stimuli, such as Golla used, is essential 
before his statement concerning the occurrence of diminished reactions in 
hysteria can be verified; but modification of the circuit as described in 
June, 1928, should aid in distinguishing hysterical subjects. This consists 
in substituting an individual of approximate normality for the fixed resistance 
of 50,000 ohms incorporated in that circuit and comparing the response of 
the control with that of the suspected hysteric. A tug of war occurs and 
the needle of the galvanometer swings to the side corresponding to the most 
emotional. 

Anxiety, neurosis and hyperthyroidism give exaggerated psychogalvanic 
reflexes. Patients with these conditions can be similarly compared with a 
control. It can be seen that the new psychogalvanometer is of considerable 
practical value to the physician and the neurologist, as well as to the 
psychologist. 


1“ The Objective Study of the Neuroses”’, Lancet, 1921. 
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DUTY AND INTEREST. 


By J. McKerxiar STEWART, 
Professor of Philosophy in The University of Adelaide. 


WALLACE, Green and Stewart have set a high standard for one who 
is to occupy the White’s Chair of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Oxford. Professor H. A. Prichard’s inaugural lecture affords ground for 
confidence that he will, in his own way, maintain the standard. 

The subject of the lecture is the relation between duty and interest. 
In selecting this subject, he has, he hopes, found one suitable for treatment 
in an inaugural lecture—one which, without raising too technical issues, 
is near enough to every one to be of general interest, and yet would be 
considered by philosophers still sufficiently controversial to deserve 
consideration. In passing, one may say that his treatment of the subject 
has fully justified the hope. He begins by pointing out that a general, but 
not very critical familiarity with the literature of Moral Philosophy might 
well lead to the remark that much of it is occupied with attempts either to 
prove that there is a necessary connection between duty and interest or, 
in certain cases, even to exhibit the connection as something self-evident. 
He admits that the remark, even if not strictly accurate, plainly has some 
truth in it. When we read the attempts, although we cannot help in a 
way wishing them to succeed, we yet also cannot help feeling that somehow 
they are out of place, so that the real question is not so much whether they 
are successful, but whether they ought ever to have been made. His object 
in this lecture is to justify this feeling of dissatisfaction by showing that the 
attempts referred to are based on fundamental mistakes about actual human 
nature. 

The views of Plato, Butler and Green are taken as representative. 
I shall review at some length his consideration of Plato, and shall deal more 
shortly with what he has to say of Butler and Green. The main argument 
of the Republic might, at first glance, be taken to be that it is by acting justly 
that we shall really gain or become happy. -If it be true, as Professor Prichard 
holds, that, when Plato says that an action is just, it is his way of saying 
that it is right, or a duty, or what we are morally bound to do, then the 
first-glance statement of the main argument of the Republic may be re-cast 
thus: it is by doing our duty or what we are morally bound to do that we 
shall become happy. A closer examination of the Republic will, however, 
lead us to make a substantial revision of this statement. We shall find that 
Plato is doing two different things without, it is suggested, distinguishing 
them. He is arguing (1) that actions that we think right will be for the good 
of the agent, (2) that actions that we know to be right are for the good of 
the agent. The first line of argument is intended to meet the position of 
the Sophists. Their position was that actions which people, at the 
unreflective stage, accept as right, think, and so do not know, to be right, 
are not really right, because such actions bring directly a definite loss to the 
agent without any indirect compensating gain. The presupposition of their 
position is that an action which we think right cannot be shown to be right, 
unless it can be shown to be profitable to the agent. Plato, it is held, treats 
this position with the utmost seriousness. He implies, writes Professor 
Prichard, that unless the Sophists can be met on their own ground by being 
shown that, in spite of appearances to the contrary, these actions will really 
be for the good of the agent, their conclusion that men’s ordinary moral 
convictions are mere conventions must be allowed to stand. He therefore, 


» An Inaugural Lecture by H. A. Prichard. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1928. 
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equally with the Sophists, is implying that it is impossible for any action 
to be really just, that is, a duty, unless it is for the advantage of the agent. 
Is this implication, or presupposition, tenable? Professor Prichard thinks 
not, and for two reasons. In the first place, if we persist in maintaining 
that an action, to be right, must be advantageous, we cannot stop short of 
maintaining that it is precisely advantageousness, and nothing else, which 
renders an action right. We shall thus be involved in maintaining not only 
that it is a duty to do whatever is for our advantage, but also that this is our 
only duty. And the fatal objection to maintaining this is that no one 
actually thinks it. The second reason for rejecting the presupposition shared 
by Plato with the Sophists is that wherever, in ordinary life, we think of some 
particular action as a duty, we think of its rightness as constituted by the 
possession of some definite characteristic other than that of being advantageous 
to us as agents. Thus if I think of “ fulfilling a promise made yesterday 
to X” as a duty, my thought of the rightness of my action is the thought 
of the characteristic which it possesses, namely, that of being the fulfilment 
of a promise. It is the possession of this characteristic which constitutes 
the action a right action—one which I am morally bound to do. In ordinary 
unreflective life this is as far as people go. They accept unquestioningly 
“ fulfilling a promise ”’ as a characteristic which constitutes an action a duty. 
That being so, then, if we were to maintain that conduciveness to the agent’s 
advantage is what renders an action right, we should have to allow that 
any of our ordinary moral convictions, so far from being capable of vindication, 
is simply a mistake, as being really the conviction that some particular action 
is rendered a duty by its possession of some characteristic which is not that 
of being advantageous. Thus, even if the presupposition in question were 
true, it would not enable us to vindicate the truth of our ordinary moral 
convictions. The general conclusion, then, is that Plato was in error in 
treating seriously the Sophists’ position. He should have pointed out that 
their presupposition was simply mistaken. The question of the profitableness 
of actions is irrelevant to the question of the truth of conventional convictions. 
It should never have been raised. The only point I should be inclined to 
raise is whether Plato treated the presupposition of the Sophists with the 
seriousness which Professor Prichard has attributed to him. Is it not a fact 
that as the theme, the nature of justice, is developed in the Republic, the 
discussion moves from the subject of conventional actions to the subject of 
springs or principles of activity, and that just actions are explained as 
springing from something intrinsic to the soul, this explanation being regarded 
as at the same time a justification and a sufficient justification? Is it not 
also a fact that while Plato is in formal agreement with the Sophists, in the 
sense that with them he uses the word profitable, he so transforms the meaning 
of the word as to justify the assertion that when he discusses the relation 
of justice to happiness his problem is altogether different from that of the 
Sophists ? 

There is, in the Republic, Professor Prichard argues, a second and 
different line of argument, namely, that just or right action (not action that we 
accept as right, or think right) will be for the good of the agent. Plato makes 
Glaucon and Adeimantus ask Socrates to refute the view put forward by 
Thrasymachus. In meeting their request, Socrates accepts the implication 
of that view, namely, that in ordinary life men only think and do not know 
that certain actions are just, and that in order to show such actions to be 
really just it is necessary to show that the doing of them is profitable to the 
doer. But when Socrates deals with the question “ What is Justice?” 
then, so far as that question is related to the refutation of the view put 
forward by Thrasymachus, it should strictly be taken to mean “ What do 
we think that Justice is?”’ Plato, however, makes Socrates offer an account 
of the nature of actions which we know (not merely think) to be just. If we 
assume that the main argument of the Republic is directed to the refutation 
of the view of the Sophists (as presented by Thrasymachus), and that it is 
implied throughout that their view can be refuted only by meeting them 
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on their own ground, then any account of the nature of actions which we 
know to be just is irrelevant. This is the view which Professor Prichard 
takes. Plato, he thinks, is inconsistent in making Socrates inquire what is 
the characteristic of actions which mankind knows to be just, because at 
the same time he presents Socrates as accepting the implication of the Sophists’ 
view, namely, that mankind thinks, and so does not know, certain actions 
to be just. I am not convinced that this view is correct. Even if it can 
be shown that the main argument is intended to refute the view of the 
Sophists, it is questionable whether Plato thinks that he must meet them on 
their own ground. Indeed, the speeches of Glaucon and Adeimantus may 
be regarded as Plato’s device for moving the argument from the superficial 
level on which Thrasymachus has conducted it to one more profound. The 
closing words of the speech of Adeimantus indicate that this is so. After 
urging that, of those who have exalted “justice ”’, none has ever blamed 
injustice or praised justice except with a view to the glories, honours and 
benefits which flow from them, that no one has ever adequately described 
the true essential nature of either justice or injustice immanent in the soul, 
or shown that of all the things of a man’s soul which he has within him 
justice is the greatest good and injustice the greatest evil—after urging this, 
Adeimantus concludes: ‘* And therefore, I say, not only prove to us that 
justice is better than injustice, but show what they either of them do to the 
possessors of them, which makes the one to be good and the other to be evil, 
independent of any sanctions, human or divine.”” This plea constitutes a 
challenge to Socrates to show the essential nature of justice. He must make 
clear, by an analysis of human nature, what are the foundations of justice 
in the constitution of man. Plato knew precisely what he was doing when, 
from that point onwards, he makes Socrates undertake to give an account 
of what actions are really just. He can be charged with inconsistency only 
if we suppose that he imagines himself to be throughout discussing the question 
of justice on the ground occupied by Thrasymachus. I believe, for the 
reason indicated, that this supposition is unwarranted, and that Plato 
deliberately deserted that ground, regarding it as one on which no important 
conclusion could be reached. 

However, whether consistently or inconsistently, Plato does raise the 
question, What is Justice ? and throughout the dialogue he repeatedly returns 
to the connection between the just life and the happy life. His view of this 
connection is stated thus by Professor Prichard: Plato’s idea is that if we 
start from the knowledge of what right actions consist in, viz., to put it 
shortly, serving the State, and then consider what the effect of these and other 
actions will be by taking into account not only the circumstances in which 
we are placed, but also the various desires of the human soul and the varying 
amounts of satisfaction to which the realization of these objects will give 
rise, it will be obvious that it is by doing what is right that, at any rate in the 
long run, we shall become happy. Plato’s reason, he thinks, for attaching 
importance to the proof that right actions will benefit the doer is to be found 
in his answer to the question, What leads a man to act when he acts 
deliberately ? The answer is, the desire for some good to himself and that 
only. The good is the object of desire. What a man actually pursues is 
always some good in this sense, that is, something which is an object of desire, 
something therefore which will give him satisfaction, or, as perhaps we ought 
to say, which will be an element in what will render him happy. That being 
so, if men are to be induced to what is right, they must first be convinced 
that right actions are good, that is, sources of satisfaction to the doer. As 
Professor Prichard puts it, if Plato thought that it was only the desire of 
some good to themselves which moved them in all deliberate action, it would 
be natural, and indeed necessary, for him to think that if men are to be 
induced to do what is just, the only way to induce them is to convince them 
that thereby they will gain or become better off. Plato’s position, then, 
in this second line of argument, may be summed up in the following 
statements: (1) He endeavours to prove that right actions, in the strict 
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sense of “right actions”, will be for the agent’s advantage. (2) This 
endeavour is made because of Plato’s belief that even where we know some 
action to be right we shall not do it unless we know that it is for our 
advantage. (3) This belief is a corollary of the belief that desire for some 
good to oneself is the only motive of deliberate action. 

Professor Prichard asks whether the beliefs which led to Plato’s endeavour 
are true. The belief that even where we know some action to be right, that is, 
an action which we know it our duty to do, whieh we know we are morally 
bound to do, we shall nevertheless not do it unless we think that it will be 
to our advantage, is the belief that morality needs a sanction. I may know 
myself morally bound to do an action, but I shall not do it unless this 
knowledge is reinforced by the knowledge that the doing of the action will be 
a source of satisfaction to me, %.e., will be for my advantage. It is only 
things which are objects of desire which I actually pursue, and the only 
objects of desire which I pursue when my action is deliberate are objects 
the pursuit of which I know to be to my advantage. I shall therefore in no 
case do an action which I know myself morally bound to do unless I see 
that the doing of the action will be for my advantage. This belief, however, 
it is urged, is contrary to certain facts of actual human nature. The first 
of these facts is the undoubted presence of some element of disinterestedness 
in what are usually called disinterested actions. The presence of this element 
indicates that we are, sometimes at least, moved to deliberate action by the 
desire of something other than some good to ourself. It strikes us as absurd 
to think that in what would be called a benevolent action we are not moved 
in part at least by the desire that someone else shall be better off and also 
by the desire to make him better off, even though we may also necessarily 
have, and be influenced by, the desire to have the satisfaction of thinking 
that he is better off and that we have made him so. The second fact of 
actual human nature to which Plato’s beliefs are not true is the presence 
in individuals of the desire to do what is right. The beliefs ascribed to 
Plato imply that we are never moved to do an action which we know to be 
right by the desire to de what we are morally bound to do. But, Professor 
Prichard maintains, desire to do what we know to be right is a fact of actual 
human nature. We are, he says, obviously referring to a fact when we speak 
of someone as possessing a strong sense of duty. And if we consider what 
we are thinking of in these individuals whom we think of as possessing it, 
we find that we cannot exclude from it a desire to do what is a duty as such, 
or for its own sake, or, more simply, as a duty. If this fact be recognized, 
then there is no longer any need for maintaining as a general thesis that 
in any case in which a man knows some action to be right he must, if he is 
to be led to do it, be convinced that he will gain by it. For we shall be able 
to maintain that his desire to do what is right, if strong enough, will lead 
him to do the action in spite of any aversion from it which he may feel on 
account of its disadvantages. The general conclusion is that we need not 
ask whether Plato’s attempt to show that right action is advantageous is 
successful or otherwise, since the beliefs which prompted the attempt are not 
in accord with the facts of actual human nature. Professor Prichard’s 
examination of a similar attempt by Bishop Butler leads him to the same 
conclusion for the same reasons. 

The spatial limits allowed me—limits which, I fear, I have already 
overstepped—prevent anything approaching a thorough examination of the 
exposition of Plato’s thought which Professor Prichard has given us. But, 
as I am unable to accept the exposition as it stands, I shall state shortly 
why I cannot accept it. It must be admitted that Plato, in common with 
other Greek thinkers, identified the good with the object of desire. He thus 
made no distinction between the good as the actually desired and the good 
ag the desirable, that is, as that which a moral being would desire. It was 
easy, therefore, for him, since he identified the good with that which is a 
source of satisfaction to the desiring individual, to slip into the mistake of 
believing that the knowledge of what is right must, before it van be put into 
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action, be reinforced by the conviction that it is a source of satisfaction 
to the desiring individual. There are, however, good grounds for affirming 
that Plato avoided this mistake, and that he did so by breaking down any 
final distinction between the good and the just. (If any distinction between 
the two remains, it is that the just is included within the good.) What I have 
said is in effect that Plato recognized precisely what Professor Prichard 
charges him with overlooking, namely, the presence in actual human nature 
of the desire to do what we are morally bound to do. In his treatment 
of justice, he comes to the conclusion that it is an active principle which, 
operative within the soul, leads men to the discharge of their special function. 
As active it is the condition of felt needs. If we say, as we may, that felt 
need is desire in one at least of its aspects, may we not say that justice is 
the condition of desire of a special kind, namely, the desire of the moral 
agent. The desire in question is that of discharging one’s function, of 
performing those acts which a man’s nature renders him best fitted to perform, 
in other words, of doing actions which he knows to be right. Far from 
neglecting the fact that men may desire to do what they know to be right, 
Plato seems to me to prove explicitly by his analysis of human nature that 
to be just or moral is natural to man, to prove that the just man seeks or 
desires to do the actions which are natural to him as a just or moral individual. 
To the just man right presents itself as good. Further, I do not think that 
any exposition of Plato should neglect his treatment of the ideally good man 
acting in an ideal relation to society. One fact which I would emphasize 
in the present connection is that this treatment, in which Plato gives us his 
final analysis of the soul (actual human nature), makes it clear that he came 
to the conclusion that the soul has certain aspirations. These aspirations 
are fundamental to human nature, so fundamental that it is not until they 
are awakened in the soul that morality in the strict sense exists. Now 
the supreme object of these aspirations is the Good, which includes the 
Right and the Beautiful. Aspiration towards the Right may thus be 
regarded as, for Plato, one of the supreme motives to action of the human 
being. That this is so is further indicated by Plato’s theory of education, 
and once more, and very clearly, by the account given in the Symposium of 
the ascent of the soul in its desire to be mated with Beauty. 

There is one other point which can be no more than mentioned. I am 
not quite sure, but I think that in determining the rightness or wrongness 
of an action, Professor Prichard looks solely for some characteristic in the 
action itself. In other words, rightness or wrongness belongs to the action 
on its outer side. It is not me doing the action that is right, but the action 
being done. From this point of view it is clear that the question whether 
the action is for my profit can have nothing to do with its rightness or 
wrongness, except in those special cases in which the action which ought 
to be done is that of affecting me to my advantage. It would take too long 
to discuss the adequacy of this view of rightness, but it should be observed 
that Plato, while he does not neglect this character of right actions, is, 
throughout the Republic, concerned with the question as to what right and 
wrong are “‘in the soul of the possessor’”’. He is dealing with actions on 
their inner side, and from this point of view the conditions within the doer, 
both precedent and subsequent to the actual doing, become important. 
In particular, the relation, within the doer, between happiness and being and 
doing right may be pertinently considered. 

I have not touched upon the treatment which the lecture contains of 
Green’s position, and can do so now only in a few sentences. It is maintained 
that Green is in agreement with Plato in the implication that in all deliberate 
action we are moved by the desire of our own good, but that he differs from 
Plato in holding that the very thought that some action is right involves 
the thought that it will be for our good, with the implication that the rightness 
of a right act depends on its advantageousness, and that this dependence is 
self-evident. Professor Prichard, in an interesting examination of Green’s 
main argument in the Prolegomena, proceeds to show that this doctrine is 
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fundamentally mistaken. It involves a view which, it is stated, really 
amounts to resolving the idea of duty into conduciveness to our advantage, 
or, in other words, resolving the moral “ ought’? into the non-moral 
*““ ought ”’ in the sense in which it means conducive to our purpose, on the 
supposition that our purpose is always our greatest good or advantage. 
The account given of how Green was led to make such a fundamental mistake 
is one of the most interesting parts of this stimulating lecture. 

Professor Prichard does not, in this lecture, obtrude his own point of 
view as a Moral Philosopher. But two principles seem to lie at the basis 
of his argument. The first is that of the centrality of the idea of duty in 
the moral life. In this he is at one with Kant, of whom, in the closing sentences 
of the lecture, he expresses his admiration. The second principle is that 
in working out his theory the Moral Philosopher should keep close to the 
moral convictions of ordinary life. In this he seems to be in sympathy 
with Aristotle, also with Plato in so far as Plato saw that we can discover 
what our moral capacities are only through our grasp of what they have 
succeeded in doing. 


A GREAT MAN’S LIFE. 
By Sir Ropert Strout, P.C., K.C.M.G., LL.D. 


One of the most interesting of recent autobiographies is that of the 
late Viscount Haldane. He occupied many public positions. For about 
forty years he was a member of Parliament. He sat in both Houses. He 
was twice Lord Chancellor, and he was the leading member for years of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. He was a great lawyer, and he 
was a skilled administrator. He reconstituted the Army prior to the Great 
War, and one of our great generals said of him, in presenting him with a 
volume of the General’s despatches: “To Viscount HaupAneg, of Cloan— 
the greatest Secretary of State of War England has ever had. In grateful 
remembrance of his successful efforts in organizing the military forces for a 
war on the Continent notwithstanding much opposition from the Army 
Council and the half-hearted support of his Parliamentary friends.— 
Hate, F.M.”’ 

But beyond his ability as a lawyer, as a judge and as an administrator, 
he was a great scholar. His works on Philosophy number many volumes, 
and more than a dozen Universities, British and foreign, have attested their 
opinions of his scholarship by conferring on him many scholastic distinctions— 
scholarships, doctorships, etc. He was Lord Rector of the Edinburgh 
University, Chancellor of Bristol and of St. Andrew’s. He spent years 
in fighting for the advance of education, but perhaps above and beyond all 
he spent his time for the service of humanity. Wherever he could help 
forward any mission for progress his aid was ever given. The last time he 
was Lord Chancellor he thought it was his duty to return part of his yearly 
salary—a sum of £4,000—to the Treasury. It is true that during the War 
he was most unfairly attacked, but he lived down the abuse of ignorant 
men, and now no one questions his loyalty to his country and to humanity. 

What was the religion of this great man? What guidance had he in 
the path of his life? He had a religious heredity, and a religious training by 
religious parents, but he never became a member of any church or a believer 
in the popular theology. His parents were devout—in fact, deeply religious. 
There came a crisis in his life, and he explains it thus: 

“My reading in my sixteenth and seventeenth years had begun 
to disturb my faith and what I then took to be the essential foundations 
of Christianity. I was at this time much under the influence of religion, 
. . . but presently questions forced themselves upon me. Was 
the basic foundation of such feeling reliable ? I began to read copiously. 
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Such books as the ‘Old Faith and the New’ of Strauss and the 
criticism and analysis in Renan’s ‘ Life of Jesus’ compelled me to 
put new questions to myself.” 


He left for Gottingen, in Germany, to attend the University there under 
Lotze. After some time spent in Germany he came back to Edinburgh, 
entered the University there and studied Philosophy. He obtained the great 
prize of the Ferguson Scholarship in Philosophy open to students of all 
Scotch universities and other distinctions but he did not get rid of his 
religious difficulties. His parents were Baptists, and they were devoted to 
him, but they were uneasy as he had not been baptized. They entreated him 
to consent to the baptismal rite, and as he did not wish to cause them anxiety 
he consented to be baptized. He said his father did not realize how far 
apart their religious views were. The ceremony was to be gone through in the 
Baptist Chapel in Edinburgh, and it was to be private. The father unwittingly 
spoke of what was to happen, and the result was that there were present the 
Baptist Minister, a crowd of Deacons and other onlookers. The unbaptized 
one told them that he would not refuse to go through the ceremony, but that 
he would make a definite explanation the moment it was over. His story 
continues : 


“J rose dripping from the font, and, facing the congregation, 
announced to them that I had consented to go through what had taken 
place only to allay the anxiety of my parents, but now, as those present 
might have misunderstood, I must say something to them. It was that 
I could not accept their doctrine, that I regarded what had taken place 
as the merest external ceremony, and that for the future I had no 
connection with the church or its teaching or with any other church.” 


And the Viscount never returned. He passed through life without believing 
in any of the popular creeds, and he states his duty thus : 


‘** Our duty is to work without turning our eyes to the right or to the 
left from the ideals which alone can light up our paths. It is not any 
finality attained that can ever be ours. What is ours can be no more 
than the best quality of which we are capable, put into the effort towards 
the attainment of what we have set before ourselves. The effort towards 
it is one which we daily find ourselves called upon to make anew. We 
have to think of how to live before we can learn how to die. God is 
not outside us; he is within our breasts ‘an Almighty ever-present 
Deity’. This is a principle we would do well to make our own as early 
as we can in life, and keep always before our eyes.” 


He does not accept the position that God can be known. He says: 

“No doubt in every popular religion, in those of the West as well 
as those of India and the East, God is described in terms which to some 
extent describe him as a possible object for percipient knowledge ; but 
however much beyond may be pointed to, such descriptions are obviously 
only metaphorical. . . . The finite and the infinite appear in the 
end to be no longer independent existences.” 


Can it be said that this was Paul’s view in his address on Mars Hill 
regarding the inscription he had perceived on an altar in Athens, as 
mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles? Haldane cannot be called a 
Theist or a Deist. God is not separate or apart from nature or even a person. 
““The consciousness of man is not a different thing from the consciousness 
of God”; and yet he is not a follower of Spinoza. We do not know what 
“absolute”? means in connection with the term God. ‘It implies truly 
that His existence belongs to no partial or single level in reality—substance. 
He therefore is not nor yet subject or differentiated from its object.”? This 
appears to be an extension of Ferrier’s method of dealing with ‘‘ knowledge ”’. 
Ferrier said that in everyting there are present subject and object—not 
object alone nor subject alone. In our knowledge, according to Haldane, 
God is ever-present as the foundation of our knowledge. Ferrier said the 
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ego was neither “ material’ nor “ spiritual’’. It is not known as any 
“particular”? thing. (See Ferrier’s Institutes, page 234, second edition.) 


The way in which Haldane sums up our knowledge of God is: 


““God can hardly be less than the process of mind in an ideal 
integrity, the process in which mind is all-comprehending, is ever 
realizing itself as a series of degrees which are divergent logically in 
so far as they are different in the dominating conceptions which lie 
at their respective foundations. To conceive God otherwise would be 
to conceive Him as really a finite God.” (See “The Reign of 
Relativity ’’, page 385.) 

It is not surprising that with this view of God he belonged to no .church 
and could repeat no religious church creed. The correctness of his view 
of the belief in the immortality of man can be seen. He had no desire for 
a future life. Chapter XIX of “The Reign of Relativity’ is headed 
“Eternal Life’, and certainly it gives a new view of the question. 


Viscount Haldane joined the Labour Party. That need not surprise 
anyone who has read his work ‘‘ The Philosophy of Humanism”. As a 
politician he held that in a true democracy one must find out what the 
** General Will”’ is. In Britain there is an unwritten Constitution, and the 
Government must carry out the general will. How was that knowledge of 
the general will to be obtained ? Not by voting at a general election. That 
may be indefinite. The last general elections both in Britain and in New 
Zealand did not give a definite majority for any party. To ascertain the 
general will we must search for it in many ways and in many places. What 
Trade Unionists, or Communists, or Socialists, or Conservatives, or Liberals 
think must all be found out, and we must try to get people to think. Without 
thought any agreement is realy impossible. Hence, Haldane’s continual 
desire to further higher education and to encourage reflection amongst the 
mass of the people. It was only thus that guidance for the governing bodies 
could be obtained. What is the Government today? Its function and 
its duty are alike—something to improve humanity. Haldane thought the 
duty was to ascertain the will of even the minority, and that what was 
needed was a new and enlightened attitude: towards social progress. 


His life was unique, and has it not a message for us, even though we may 
question his views on Metaphysics, Religion or Politics? He explains what 
his view of his own life was in these words : 


“* As I have said, I do not think that most people would have called 
a life so moulded a religious one, for, at all events in my early days, 
it was largely concerned with the surrender of self to the ideas of daily 
life such as with the infinite purposes which life implies. Moreover, 
it was solitary in the sense that it took me away from the definite creeds 
of the churches and from the religious opinions which were current 
amongst those with whom I mixed. Those creeds and opinions I have 
always treated with deep respect, but they have not embodied for me 
any lasting foundation for faith. They are for me symbolic but not more, 
and like all symbols they appear inadequate and even untrue when 
put forward as expressions of belief.”’ 


Then he thus ends his life: 

““So it may turn out in some degree with each of us, whatever 
our circumstances and our capacities. This creed is one which fits into 
what is highest in the various forms of religion. It is open to all of us 
provided we keep ourselves humble in mind and avoid self-seeking and 
vanity.” 

May I add that to many it will appear that he has not laid down any clear 
position as to what he means by “ God”. If he says that God is present 
in the mind and in every act of the mind, he must, I think, remember that 
there is such a thing as mind in many animals that are not human animals. 
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Horses and dogs, and even cats have memories, and birds can recognize 
people. Birds can even count time—they know when to seek their food ; 
they also recognize people who give food to them. I have seen many 
illustrations of that. And as for the mental capacity of a dog, it is plain 
that a dog has memory, and a dog can consider and decide which road to 
take, whether to the right or to the left, and how to obey his master. All 
these are what are called mental acts. It surely cannot be said that God is 
present in the mental acts of what we term dumb animals. Therefore, 
can it be said that God is present in the actions of humans who may be 
mentally afflicted ? There are other comments that may be made upon his 
attitude and his definitions, but it is not necessary at present to deal with 
them. All that one has to consider is the life of one of our great scholars— 
a noble man, and as has been said, though we can disagree with his views, 
I think we can recognize that he is one whose memory deserves reverence. 


REVIEWS. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. By R. Mukerjee, 
M.A., Ph.D., and N. N. Sen-Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. 304 pp. London: 
George G. Harrap & Co. 1928. Price: 7s. 6d. 


Introductions to Social Psychology are numerous and diverse. Among 
the psychologists there seem to be two main lines of approach. Some, 
like Professors McDougall and Dewey, write their introductions to social 
psychology round a general conception that is considered of fundamental 
significance for the behaviour of peoples living the group life. McDougall 
stresses the basic nature of instinct, Dewey the importance of habit. These 
texts, therefore, take social life in its larger aspects and treat them on the 
grand scale. Others, like Professor Allport in his well-known work, endeavour 
to show the diversity of factors that contribute to social behaviour in its 
many forms. Both treatménts have their advantages and their limitations. 
For a general survey the former appears the more suitable, as it avoids the 
tendency to deal with such a multiplicity of factors as will inevitably lead 
to a disconnected treatment. 

In this field, too, the sociologists have contributed valuable studies. 
e.g., those of Professors Ross and Ellwood, by approaching their subject 
with the sociological applications in the front of their minds. 

The book before us is an attempt to bring all these methods within 
the covers of a single text. It is the joint work of a psychologist and a 
sociologist, attacks the problems of social behaviour with the weapons of the 
stimulus-response psychology, endeavouring to give the more important 
factors that determine different types of conduct not only of groups but also 
of individuals so far as the “influence of the group affects the interest and 
pattern of the individual’s mind and behaviour.” 

Within the limitations set by the methods of approach and the space 
available the work is well done, though it is doubtful if additional texts of the 
type are necessary. Each chapter is followed by suitable review problems 
and references for further reading. The volume leaves a feeling of 
disconnectedness that would prove disturbing to a student unless he came 
to the study well grounded in general psychology. Many big questions of 
very complex character are, of necessity, treated in a few lines. But for 
the student who comes well prepared in the groundwork of psychology 
the text will raise questions and direct his inquiries. 

Professor Yerkes writes an introduction in which he urges the need 
for more observation and less theorizing in this field. This is undoubtedly so. 
What is now needed is a set of monographs dealing intensively with different 
aspects of the subject. 


T.A.H. 
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KANT’S CRITIQUE OF TELEOLOGICAL JUDGMENT. Translated, 
with an Introduction, Notes and Analytical Index, by James Creed 
Meredith, Litt.D., K.C., Judge of the High Court, Irish Free State. 
Pp. xevii + 208. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1928. Price: 12s. 6d. 
net. 

Students of Kant’s philosophy are greatly indebted to Trinity College, 
Dublin, for excellent translations of many of his important works. 
Dr. T. K. Abbott’s English editions of Kant’s ethics (first edition 1873), 
including the “Critique of Practical Reason”, are well known. He was 
followed by Professor J. P. Mahaffy and Archbishop J. H. Bernard, who 
translated the “ Critique of Pure Reason ” (freely) and the “‘ Prolegomena, ”’ 
(1889). Then came Bernard’s rendering of the “ Critique of Judgment ”’ 
(1892). In later years Mr. Justice Meredith’s translations of the same work 
have been published in two parts—‘‘ Kant’s Critique of Aisthetic Judgment ” 
(1911) and the present work (1928). There has been a certain amount of 
overlapping in making Kant’s outstanding works available to English 
readers, for so many of his treatises have commanded the services of more than 
one translator. And this is usually justified when an extended class of 
readers may be appealed to, or when the earlier translation is an inadequate 
rendering of the original. It is usually admitted that Archbishop Bernard’s 
translation of the ‘“‘ Critique of Judgment ”’ gives a clear rendering of Kant’s 
difficult text and meets modern requirements. It has the further advantage 
of being published in a single volume. 

Dr. Meredith’s work appears to suffer from the lack of this advantage. 
On the other hand, it is distinctly helpful to have access to ‘‘ Kant’s Critique 
of Teleological Judgment ”’ in a separate form, including the methodology of 
the teleological judgment which comprises Kant’s moral argument for the 
existence of God, as supplementary to the treatment of it in the ‘‘ Critique 
of Practical Reason ’”’. 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Meredith should have treated Kant’s opening 
section (61) of the second part as the ‘“‘ Introduction ’’, and not given it the 
original title, ““The Objective Purposiveness of Nature’’. And, indeed, 
having decided upon separate volumes for the two divisions, he would have 
been well advised to reprint Kant’s own Preface and Introduction to the 
whole work, for these sections have reference to the teleological as well as 
to the zsthetical judgment. 

The translation reads clearly, and Dr. Meredith is to be congratulated on 
his effort. Comparing his rendering of Kantian terminology with that of 
Bernard’s, one finds that he accepts the prevailing English terms, but mainly 
differs from Bernard in using, e.g., finality for purposiveness (Zweckmdssigkeit), 
end for purpose (Zweck), physical for natural end (Naturzweck), heterogeneity 
for manifoldness (Mdnnigfaltigkeit), extrinsic and intrinsic for external and 
internal, and so forth. 

There are some seven “ introductory essays’? on Kant’s treatment of 
the problem of teleology; and while the argument generally runs along 
the lines of the conventional attitude towards Kant’s teleology, yet the 
exposition is somewhat difficult to follow and in many places obscure. 
Compare this sentence (p. xxix): ‘‘ But how can the justification of a 
teleological estimate of objects of the strength of a primary estimate of those 
objects that is merely subjective justify an extension?’ Again (p- lxxxix) : 
“Thus, in the case of the conception of a physical end ‘ which is altogether 
unprovable by reason in respect of its objective reality ’, are we to suppose 
that the position is simply that the conception is constitutive, knowledge 
in the strict sense being out of the question owing to the limitations of our 
faculty of understanding, or that it is only due to those limitations that we 
fancy that there is anything that could be known, even by a higher intelligence, : 
in any way answering to our conception?” : ; 

Despite these disabilities, which do not affect the translation itself, 
we commend the care and erudition Dr. Meredith reveals in his work, and 
particularly the helpful notes and excellent analytical index. 


‘ 
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AN ANTHOLOGY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHY. By Daniel Sommer 
Robinson. 1929. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Pp. 680. 
Price: 4 dollars. 


The compiler aims at giving a “ cross-section of the most readable of 
recent philosophical literature’. The book is nicely arranged according to 
the chief types of modern philosophy, and on page 2 “‘a conspectus of 
contemporary philosophy ” helps the reader to steer his way through the 
various schools from which extracts are given. In his Preface the author 
*‘ trusts that such readers who wish to know something of what philosophers 
are saying, but are too busy to read widely in the literature, may here make 
the acquaintance of thinkers whose books they will desire to read, lists of 
which are given in the Appendix ’”’. Professor Robinson thus guards himself 
against an obvious criticism that one cannot hope to get an adequate under- 
standing of a philosopher’s viewpoint from a short extract. 

The choice of exponents of the various schools seems to be judicious, 
and one must forgive in an American book what appears to us an undue 
proportion of American writers. The compilation is evidently the result of 
wide reading and discriminating research on Professor Robinson’s part. 
This is further evidenced by his clear analysis of each extract and his searching 
questions for the student placed at the end of each. 

Altogether the Anthology makes delightful reading for the eclectic in 
philosophy. The ardent partisan of a particular school will probably object 
to the truncated or piece-meal presentations of the views of his beloved 
authors. But it was not written for him, and in any case it is hard to see 
how otherwise an Anthology could be written. Some will query here and 
there the claims of particular extracts to be considered choice blooms of the 
philosophic garden: but are not philosophic judgments coloured by 
temperament according to Wm. James? Have not the tough-minded and 
the tender-minded ‘‘ a low opinion of each other.’”” The reviewer got this 
from the Anthology, page 7. 

Not the least valuable and interesting part of the book are the biographical 
and bibliographical sketches added at the end. One always likes to know 
something personal about one’s favourite author, even to the detail of when 
he got his A.B., that intriguing inversion which to us outsiders sounds 
nautical. : 

The Anthology is so unique and unorthodox that it is sure to find favour 
with a wide circle of gleaners in philosophy. We can hardly assure it of as 
warm a welcome in the more exclusive circles of those to whom their 
philosophy is too sacred to be treated summarily. 

W.R. 


LA PSYCHOLOGIE D’AUJOURD’HUI. By J. J. van Biervliet, Professor 
in the University of Gand, Member of the Royal Academy of Belgium. 
Paris. Félix Alcan. 1927. Price: 13 francs. 


This book of 152 pages is divided into two parts. The first part treats 
of the genesis of the diverse aspects, and contains chapters on the following : 
Psychology and psychologies; the sensorial clavier; the surrounding 
environment ; imagination, actual and residual; attention and its diverse 
forms ; the elaboration of memory images ; the different sorts of imagination ; 
the different sorts of intelligence ; the particular importance of spontaneous 
attention. 

The second part treats of Psychology and Psychologists, and contains 
chapters on the following: General ideas ; introspection ; inquiries ; tests ; 
scientific observation ; experimentation. 

Both in conception and treatment this book shows the author to be 
thoroughly orthodox. He conceives his subject traditionally and treats it 
with the logic of a scholarly mind. Capable analysis, careful classification 
and clear exposition mark the whole book. However, in spite of its excellence 
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and the undoubted appeal it must make to the orthodox psychologists and 
to those who feel the inadequacies of Behaviourism and the chaotic state 
of the newer psychology of Intelligence, the book is disappointing when one 
considers its title. It seems to the reviewer that a book should in fairness 
be judged by its aim. If we judge this book as a treatment of The Psychology 
of Today, one cannot but say that it does less than justice to the many 
important movements which have made their appearance comparatively 
recently. The method of approach is a priori and historical, and not, as is 
characteristic of psychology today, a posteriori and investigatory. And yet 
one cannot help feeling at one with the author in his attempt to make psychology 
deal with the higher processes as well as with mere stimulations and responses 
(excitations et actes). Then why, when he says that introspection is of capital 
importance for some researches, does he not attack the shallow conception of 
psychology held by the Behaviourists in which introspection as a method 
disappears along with consciousness as a fact? 

Again, why, in the treatment of intelligence, is there no reference to the 
rival views of the American and English schools? Why, further, is there 
no reference to clinical and industrial psychology, to the Gestalt psychology, 
or to the important contributions that have come from efforts at psycho- 
therapy and to the light that has been thrown upon the constitution of 
personality ? The book itself is in many ways admirable, but it does not 
live up to its title. 

Ja lgs hel ee 


CLINICAL AND ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY : A Textbook for Educators, 
Psychologists and Mental Hygiene Workers. By J. E. Wallin, Ph.D. 
London: George G. Harrap & Co. 1928. Price: 8s. 6d. net. 


This is a very comprehensive treatment of the subject, and comprises 
605 pages of text, to which is added an Appendix on “ Studies of the 
Reliability of Group Intelligence Tests’ and a complete Bibliography. 
Single traits do not necessarily correlate with general intelligence tests 
or with general estimations of maturity. A proper scientific study of an 
individual would require six different inquiries into mental status, educational 
status, environment, physique, development, heredity. This book is limited 
to the mental investigation, which divides into the two branches, psychiatrical 
and psychological. Whilst the psychiatrist examines the disorders of the 
psychopathic, the psychologist uses methods applicable alike to the sick 
and the well, the abnormal and the normal, though the methods of the two 
branches of inquiry tend to overlap. The primary concern of this book is 
with psychological procedure as distinct from specific psychiatric procedure. 
The better to distinguish clinical and abnormal psychology and to 
understand their scope and function, the author makes brief reference to the 
standpoints of structuralism, functionalism, behaviourism, and motivism, 
in which the stimulus-response formula of behaviourism gives way to the 
impulse-response or motive-conduct formula. While sympathizing with 
Behaviourism, the book yet places an “increased emphasis upon the 
experiencing organism”. The reaction of an individual is determined 
not merely by the stimulus as the behaviourist would say, but also by the 
various ‘‘ drives” acting within the individual as motives such as appetites 
and aversions, his conscious purposes, and the trends of his organized 
personality. The author also acknowledges the value of the descriptions 
of mental processes that are given by structural and functional psychologists. 
This sounds like a wise eclecticism eminently desirable in a book the aim of 
which is to influence practice, for in practice we cannot afford to be monoideists, 
but must recognize the complexity of the truth as found in concrete cases. 
In the book the subject of abnormal psychology is subordinated to that 
of clinical psychology. A description of the clinical method is followed by 
an account of the difference between the clinical method on the one hand 
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and the introspective and statistical methods on the other: while the 
introspective method is subjective and liable to error (which does not rule 
it out altogether) and the statistical method is an investigation of mental 
traits not of one individual but of groups of individuals, the clinical method 
is an investigation of the individual to ‘“ discover the essential facts concerning 
him, to diagnose his condition, and to recommend measures which will remedy 
or mitigate the particular abnormalities which have been discovered ” (p. 17). 
This aim calls for a manifold investigation of the individual to secure a complete 
clinical picture. 

The rest of the book is devoted to showing how this is to be done. Space 
will not allow justice to be done to the very comprehensive, clear and 
elaborate account given of clinical practice and the principles which govern 
that practice. Suffice it to say that, after further general recommendations 
and descriptions in Part I, the author treats his subject under the three 
main heads of Intelligence (Part II), Motility (Part III), and Emotivity 
(Part IV). 

This is a handbook of the greatest value to all clinical psychologists. 
Indeed, it is difficult to see how they are going to do without it. It is freely 
illustrated with plates and tables, and, short of showing the procedure in the 
clinie itself, the book seems to achieve its aim with signal success. 


Taal vy 


THE ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC (Parts I and II Complete). By 
Robert Walker, Principal Lecturer in Mathematics, Glasgow Provincial 
Training College for Teachers. London: George G. Harrap & Co. 
Price: 6s. 

The feeling with which one reads this book is one of amazement, which 
turns to amusement or despair, depending on the outlook of the reader. 
Part I takes up 163 pages; Part II, 185 pages, excluding an Appendix and 
Answers. The Foreword states that ‘‘The aim of the book is .. . 


to indicate how a student . . . may proceed to solve . . . the 
problems that arise daily in commerce and in industry’”’; also, that in 
Part II “. . . is a collection of exercises, mostly based on actual 


problems occurring in the counting-house, the workshop and the laboratory ”’. 


Part I would seem to be intended as a text to give arithmetical information 
to student-teachers ; it contains much that is unnecessary or undesirable, 
certainly for pupils at the primary stage, and often for those at a secondary 
stage. This applies to a good deal of Chapter III on prime and composite 
numbers ; to part of the “ proportionality ’’ work (Chapter X); the chain 
rule and the rule of mixtures in Chapter XVI (long since thought to be dead) ; 
and the part of Chapter XXI dealing with duodecimals. The statement is 
made that “‘ This (duodecimals) is really a system of notation employed by 
certain trades; e.g., by builders, painters and glaziers.”’ Whatever use is 
made of duodecimals by tradesmen in Glasgow, I have been unable to find one 
in Sydney who either uses duodecimals or knows of their use ; one who knows, 
for instance, that 

apes x y. Nig = Datrrs — pene ars 


There is no reference to such matters, of prime importance to teachers, 
as the diagnosis of children’s errors, the necessity for the grading of examples, 
or to the growing body of experimental evidence that has accumulated on 
the teaching of arithmetic. On the contrary dogmatic statements are 
made that are not justified by experience; that on page 62 about the 
“make-shift policy of finding the position of the point in the product (of 
decimal fractions) by finding the combined number of decimal figures in 
multiplicand and multiplier’, is a case in point. There does not seem to 
be any evidence to justify the condemnation of the plan; certainly the 
author has not brought forward any evidence. 
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The author is also unhappy in some of his statements concerning the 
elucidation of rules for the benefit of school pupils. On page 60, the rule 
for division by a fraction is developed as follows : 

“12+12= 1 
12 = 
2 
12 = 
12 = 
12 ~ 
12 = (This is obvious).”’ 
The author should know that for “pupils in the elementary stage” 
the last statement is anything but obvious; as a matter of fact. the last 
statement but one is not at all obvious to many of them. It is a simple 
matter for any teacher to put this to the test on pupils who are about to be 
taught division by .a fraction. 


The purpose of “‘ examples for practice ” in Part ILis obscure. ‘‘ Reduce 
9/— to pence’ (page 182) is hardly a problem for students in a 
tertiary (professional) institution, students who should have had 
approximately the same schooling as university freshmen. Nor is there 
any statement that would lead one to believe that this part of the book 
was meant as a pupils’ text; as such it would be badly arranged and badly 
graded. 


NHR bo OO RO 
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H.J.M. 


WHAT IS MIND? By George T. W. Patrick. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 1929. Price: 10s. 6d. net. 


In this book Professor Patrick has attempted a critical interpretation of 
behaviourism. He seeks, by a constructive development of those features 
of its position which he considers vital and by purging it of its more extreme 
implications, to bring it more into accord with the views of those thinkers 
who are not satisfied with an interpretation of mental life in terms of reflexes, 
or visceral and glandular responses. 

After a brief historical survey of the more outstanding answers to this 
question “ What is mind ?’’, he proceeds to attempt at least a tentative 
answer of his own. His first conclusion is that ‘‘ mind is the name of that 
kind of behavior by which living things adjust themselves to their physical 
and social environment, . . . that there is no longer any necessity for 
introducing any mysterious entity, substance or subject known as the 
metaphysical soul or mind, for we now discover that the mind is not a kind 
of ‘being’ but a kind of ‘doing’” (p. 40). 

This conclusion is based on an argument which assumes from the 
beginning that ‘“‘ only the objective method will satisfy the critical conditions 
of modern research” (p. 10). Introspection, though not without its uses, 
fails to satisfy the requirements of scientific method. 

But the writer is quick to draw attention to the fact that such a 
conclusion raises certain vital questions. For example, may not this 
conclusion endanger the reality of mind? Does it not detract from the 
dignity and worth of what we have called ‘the soul’? ? Whence does 
mind come? Is it a new creation, or an evolution from a lower stage? 
Ts this mind synonymous with consciousness ? 

One feels that the writer does not find altogether adequate answers 
to his own questions. When, for example, he concludes that “ the self is 
the living being who does things” and that ‘‘ the mind is the name not of 
the actor, but of the activities ”’ (p. 61), one is curious to know in what, then, 
does the self consist. His attempt to answer these questions leads to an 
acknowledgment of the fact that “it would be rather hasty to say that mind 
is adaptive behavior, and nothing else ”’, since consciousness is not adequately 
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covered by such a phrase, and because we must take into account all those 
interests and strivings ‘‘ which cannot be strictly embraced under the general 
concept of behavior’’. But he protests that it would be hopeless ‘ to try 
to find out what the mind is if this involved a complete explanation of animal 
and human interests ’’, and concludes his discussion thus: “ The question 
whether they may be the animating forces of the body remains just an 
interesting speculation.” 

Despite his saving clauses and modification of terms, Professor Patrick 
reiterates that ‘‘ the very essence of mind, as the word is commonly used, 
is selective and adaptive behavior’ (p. 87). He proceeds to discuss this 
statement in the light of the philosophy of behaviourism. In this connection, 
he examines some of the implications of his statement, and goes on to point 
out different interpretations of the term ‘‘ behaviourism.” By invoking a 
“law of creative synthesis ”’, and by taking purely physical analogies, he finds 
in the infinite complexity of the human organism grounds for expecting powers 
such as thought and intelligence which cannot be explained by reference 
to any one of its component elements. He therefore concludes that the 
mind is “ the characteristic activity of a unitary complex of an exceedingly 
high order. It is not a function of any organ or set of organs in the body, 
but an activity of the individual as a whole in interaction with his physical 
and social environment ’”’ (p. 108.) 

With this conclusion in mind, the writer goes forward to discuss the body- 
mind problem, and urges that while “‘ there is something in mind which in 
the very nature of things is lacking in physcial events ”’, it does not follow 
that mind belongs to an alien world, but that it can be explained in terms of 
“‘a highly developed and ascending world. Mind is not antithetical to body, 
but superior to it”? (p. 131). 

In his last chapter, pursuing the idea that the human mind is “ the 
characteristic activity of a highly complex and highly integrated human 
organism ”’, Professor Patrick demonstrates the fact that the whole doctrine 
of evolution involves the process of organization, and he points to this problem 
of organization and its cause as the outstanding problem of modern philosophy, 
concluding his discussion with some notice of the more outstanding attempts 
which have been made to solve this problem. 

H. 8. Wynpaam. 
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A. Cornelius Benjamin. Internality and Interdependence: Charles A. Baylis. 
The Treadmill of Systematic Doubt: Susanna K. Langer. 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES. Edited by S. E. Hooper. 
Published quarterly for the British Institute of Philosophical Studies, 
by Macmillan & Co., London. Price: 3s. 6d. 

Vol. IV. No. 15. July, 1929. Moral Values: Professor J. L. Stocks. 
The Physical World: Leslie J. Walker. The Relativity of Free Will: 
Sir Herbert Samuel. Form and Content in Art: R. G. Collingwood. Some 
Reflections on the New Cosmogony: Professor. H. Wildon Carr. Science 
in Practice: Professor Leonard J. Russell. Philosophy and Social Life : 
C. Delisle Burns. 


THE ECONOMIC RECORD. Journal of the Economic Society of Australia 
and New Zealand. Melbourne University Press. Price: 5s. 

Vol. V. No. 8. May, 1929. The Administration of Government 
Enterprises: F. A. Bland. The Strike of the Australian Waterside Worker : 
W. Jethro Brown. Some Economic Factors in Industrial Relations: 
R.C. Mills. Some Statistical Aspects of Australian Industry : C. H. Wickens. 
The Post-War Sex- and Age-Constitution of the New Zealand Population and 
Some of Its Economic Consequences: E. P. Neale. New Zealand’s Trade 
with the East: W. A. McNair. The Railway and the Road Motor: 
T. Hytten. Report of the British Economic Mission: Stephen Mills. 
Unemployment—Some Recent Suggestions: C. HE. Martin. Prices and 
Monetary Theory: D. B. Copland. 


PSYCHE. Edited by C. K. Ogden. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 

London. Published quarterly. Price: 5s. 

No. 36. April, 1929. Looking Forward—Basic English: lditorial. 
The World, the Flesh and the Devil: J. D. Bernal. Diagnosis, Disease, 
and the Syndrome: F. G. Crookshank. The Memory of Memories: 
C. A. Claremont. Heredity and Memory: W. B. Crow. Consciousness and 
Reality : E.S. Bennett. Dr. N. Roubakine on Biblio-Psychology : L. Turin. 


ARCHIVIO GENERALE DI NEUROLOGIA, PSICHIATRIA E 
PSICOANALISI. Edited by M. Levi-Bianchini. Official Organ of 
the Italian Psycho-Analytic Society. Teramo, Italy. Annual 
subscription: 8 dollars. 

Vol. IX. No.4. December, 1928. Il Delirio e l’azione di un psicopate : 

F. Del Greco. Ricerche sulla morfologia della superficie linguale negli 

alienati: J. Nardi. Fondamenti, caratteri e funzioni del Dispensario di 
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Igiene Mentale: M. Levi-Bianchini. Bibliographie. Vol. X. No. 1. 
June, 1929. Malariaterapia della psicosi maniacodepressiva: M. Levi 
Bianchini e J. Nardi. Syndromes psycho-anémiques: C. J. Urechia e 
S. Mihalescu. Le origini dei sentimenti sociali e religiosi dal punto di vista 
psicoanalitico: E. Weiss. Introduzione alla lettura del pensiero: 
G. Calligaris. La rappresentazione fallica del genitale femminile nella 
ricerca sessuale del bamino: M. Levi Bianchini. 


INTERNATIONALE ZEITSCHRIFT FUR INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGIE. 
Edited by Dr. Alfred Adler. Official Organ of the International 
Association for Individual Psychology. 8. Hirzel, Leipzic, C. 1. 
Six numbers a year. Price: 28s. 6d. per annum. 

Vol. VII. No. 3. May-June, 1929. Die individualpsychologischen 
Erziehungsberatungsstellen in Wien: Regine Seidler und Dr. Ladislaus 
Zilahi. Arzt und Erziehungsberatung: Dr. Olga Knopf und Dr. Erwin 
Wexberg. Richtlinien und Indikationen fiir die Zuweisung : Martha Holub 
und Dr. Arthur Zanker. Familie und Erziehungsberatung: Dr. Alice 
Friedmann. Schule und Erziehungsberatung: Oskar Spiel und Ferdinand 
Birnbaum. Der Einfluss der Individualpsychologie auf die Elternvereine : 
Dr. Theodor Zerner. Prophylaktische Erziehungsberatung in den Eltern- 
vereinen : Dr. Olga Knopf. Technik der Erziehungsberatung : Dr. Alexandra 
Adler. Ratschlage fir den Berater: By A Great Man. Kunstfehler in der 
Beratungstechnik: Dr. Alexander Miller. Eine Beratung: Dr. Alfred 
Adler. Uber nichtindividualpsychologische Erziehungsmethoden: Martha 
Holub und Dr. Alexander Neuer. Aus der Praxis der Erziechungsberatungs- 
stellen: Ida Lowy. Sexuelle Falle: Sofie Lazarsfeld. Rivalitét der 
Geschwister : Regine Seidler. Ein Fall von Horstummbheit : Elly Rothwein 
und Dr. Arthur Holub. Das eimzige Kind: (1) Dr. Maria Rosler und Robert 
Schaller; (2) Dr. Arthur Holub. Das Gehasste Kind: Martha Holub 
und Dr. Arthur Zanker. Flucht in die Krankheit : Dr. Friederike Friedmann. 
Auch eine einzige Besprechung kann geniigen—‘“‘ Das Trauma’: Dr. Lydia 
Sicher und Martha Holub. Ein Fall von Organminderwertigkeit : 
Dr. Alexander Miller und Dr. Theodor Vértes. Erziehungsarbeit des 
Privatlehrers: Paul Brodsky. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. Official 
Organ of the International Psycho-Analytical Association. Bailliére, 
Tindall & Cox, London. Price: 30s. per annum. 


Vol. X. Parts 2 and 3. April—July, 1929. To Ernest Jones on the 
Occasion of His Fiftieth Birthday: Sigmund Freud. The Unwelcome 
Child and His Death-Instinct: §. Ferenczi. An Everyday Compulsion : 
Paul Federn. The Sexual Aim of Sadism as Manifested in Acts of Violence : 
J. H. W. Van Ophuijsen. Unconscious Insight—Some of Its Manifestations : 
A. A. Brill. Psycho-Analytical Groundwork in Group Psychology : Edward 
Glover. The Mechanisms of Isolation in Neurosis and Their Relation to 
Schizophrenia: René Laforgue. Conscience and the Réle of Repetition : 
A. Starcke. Personification in the Play of Children: Melanie Klein. Clothes 
Symbolism and Clothes Ambivalence: J. C. Fliigel. The Myth of the 
Barnacle Goose: Sylvia Payne. Submucous Resection as a Castration 
Symbol: C. P. Oberndorf. On Quotations: John Rickman. On the 
Economics and the Future of the Super-Ego: M. D. Eder. The Need for 
Punishment and the Death-Instinct : Franz Alexander. The Impatience of 
Hamlet: Ella Sharpe. The Flight to Reality: N. Searl. The Therapy 
of the Neuroses and Religion : Theodor Reik. Womanliness as a Masquarade : 
Joan Riviere. A Note on the Influence of Psycho-Analysis upon English 
Education during the Last Eighteen Years: Barbara Low. Notes upon 
the Fear of Death: Mary Chadwick. Privation and Guilt: Susan Isaacs. 
Genital and Extra-Genital Libido: J. Sadger. Psychiatry and Psycho- 


Analysis: Th. Van Schelven. Bibliography of the Scientific Publications of 
Ernest Jones, M.D. 
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RIVISTA DI FILOSOFIA NEO-SCOLASTICA. Direction and Administration 

at Milan, vid S. Agnese, 2. Subscription: L. 28-30. 

Vol. XXI. No. 2. March-April, 1929. Il concetto di sostanza: 
Francesco Olgiati. Realt&a ed intelligenza: Carlo Mazzantini. Per 
un’estetica scolastica: Giacomo Boggio. La filosofia della pratica di 
Benedetto Croce: Alfredo Goffredo. Filosofia e religione nel pensiero di 
Armando Carlini: Gustavo Bontadini. 


INDUSTRIAL FATIGUE RESEARCH BOARD’S REPORTS. H.M. 
Stationery Office, London. 
No. 54. 1929. Price: 4s. 6d. An Investigation into the Sickness 
Experience of Printers (with special reference to the Incidence of Tuberculosis) : 
A. Bradford Hill, Ph.D. 


WELFARE WORK. The Journal of the Institute of Welfare Workers. 
29 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Price: 5s. per annum. 


THE MEDICAL JOURNAL OF AUSTRALIA. Published weekly by the 
Australasian Medical Publishing Co., Seamer Street, Glebe, Sydney. 
Price: Ils. 

This Journal frequently contains articles of interest to our readers on 

Psychiatry and Psychological Medieine. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Canterbury Branch of the Association held its Annual General 
Meeting on April 16, when the following Office-bearers were appointed for 
1929: President—Professor C. F. Salmond. Vice-Presidents—Bishop 
West. Watson, Professor J. Shelley, Dr. R. R. D. Milligan, the Rev. D. 
Gardner Miller, the Rev. S. Parr. Committee—Dr. C. E. Beeby, Messrs. 
W. C. Colee, G. Lawn and A. C. Brassington. Secretary-Treasurer— 
Mr. H. E. Field. 

On April 16, Professor Salmond delivered the Presidential Address on 
“* Psychology, Literature and Human Nature ”’, in which the attitudes of 
Psychology and Literature towards Human Nature were contrasted. The 
intuitive and dramatic, and haphazard, methods of literature in dealing with 
human passion and action were set against the laborious analytic method of 
Psychology, which, by distinguishing and classifying the different “ passions ”’ 
and arranging them according to their value for human experience, attempts 
to read that order into human nature which it is the main business of 
Psychology as a science to discover. Starting from the threefold classification 
of Cognition, Feeling and Conation, the lecturer showed that, though every 
concrete experience consisted of all three elements, it yet had its value for us 
in terms of the feeling element alone. In reading a moral order into human 
nature, the essential thing to note was that this feeling element gets its 
absolute value from the cognitive element to which it attaches. In classifying 
‘the passions ” then in the order of their value we must classify in terms of 
the richness of the ideational element within them. We thus get an ascending 
scale of feeling values through appetite, emotion and sentiment, all of which 
are alike called ‘“ passions”’ by literature, and treated apparently as of 
equal value. 

On May 10, the Rey. H. D. A. Major, D.D., Principal of Ripon Hall, 
Oxford, gave, under the auspices of the Society, in the Little Theatre, 
Canterbury College, a popular address on “‘ English Modernism ’’. Modernism, 
the lecturer said, was a term to which the upholders of the religious attitude 
denoted by it took objection, as there had been Modernists in all ages of the 
Church. Modernism, however, was the only standpoint that could have any 
appeal for modern enlightened thought, and was the only mean between 
superstition on the one hand and the scepticism of the pagan spirit on the 
other. Starting from that widest of the definitions of religion as ‘‘ the sense 
of the sacred ’’, Modernism, with reverent spirit, takes the beliefs dear to so 
many Christians and subjects them to rational criticism in the light of modern 
knowledge, discarding some, as the belief in the Immaculate Conception, as 
mere superstition, and upholding others, such as the Divinity of Christ, in 
new rational forms. An interesting address held the attention of a large 
audience, and many questions, searching and otherwise, were answered 
at the end, the lecturer courting free discussion. 

Two other lectures are to be given during the year, one by Mr. H. E. Field, 
M.A., on “‘ Psychology and Mental Hygiene” and the other by Professor 
Shelley on “ Psychology and Anthropology ”’. A proposed lecture by a 
leading Christchurch barrister on ‘The Relation of Psycho-Analysis to 
Law ”’ had to be given up owing to the illness of the lecturer. 

* * * * * 


The Annual Meeting of the Sydney Local Branch was held on July 10. 
The following Office-bearers were elected: President—Professor John 
Anderson. Vice-Presidents—Professor Lovell and Mr. Dennis. Committee— 
Mrs. A. Clunies Ross, Dr. C. R. McCrae and Rev. John Edwards. Secretary - 
Treasurer—Mr. G. F. McIntosh. Assistant Secretary-Treasurers—Miss Mary 
Woodhouse and Mr. H. W. King. 

At this meeting, and before a large audience, Dr. A. H. Martin gave 
a lantern address on “The Choice of a Career”. Dr. Martin emphasized 
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the importance of mental traits. Experiment had shown that the pseudo- 
sciences so often met with in vocational guidance could not assess these 
traits, nor did the crude result of a test of general intelligence or success in 
school work bring them to light. He spoke of the psychologist at work and 
of the cases requiring special attention which came under his notice. The 
assessing of the strength of traits by means of tests was illustrated, and finally 
the complete charts of typical cases were shown on the screen, while it was 
explained just what advice would be given and why. A discussion followed, 
and, in conclusion, Professor Lovell spoke of the good work Dr. Martin was 
doing at the Australian Institute of Industrial Psychology. 

The second meeting of the Sydney Local Branch was held on August 8, 
when Professor John Anderson gave an address on “‘ Lenin as a Philosopher ”’. 
The subject received careful and able treatment. Professor Anderson 
discussed the philosophical conceptions of materialism and idealism, and 
showed why the school of communism found it useful to adopt materialism. 
There was a large attendance, and the discussion which ensued was a keen 


one, 
* * * * * 


At the Annual Meeting of the Australasian Association of Psychology 
and Philosophy, held in May, the following Office-bearers were elected for 
the year 1929: President—Professor W. Anderson (Auckland). Vice- 
Presidents—Professors Boyce Gibson, Gunn, Hunter, McKellar Stewart, 
Morris Miller, and Dr. A. H. Martin. Editor—Professor H. T. Lovell. 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer—E. Ronald Walker, Esq. Hon. Counsel— 
C. M. Collins, Esq., M.A., LL.B. Hon. Auditors: W. Bruce Rainsford & Co. 

It was decided to hold the next Congress at Wellington, New Zealand. 


* * * * * 


The Second Annual Report (1928-29) of the Australian Institute of 
Industrial Psychology is to hand. Marked progress has been made, and on 
this progress the Council and the Honorary Director, Dr. A. H. Martin, are 
to be cordially congratulated. While the Institute is self-supporting, it cannot 
be expected to open out and to conduct the necessary researches without 
considerable financial assistance. Though it is winning an ever-widening 
recognition for its usefulness, it is difficult to understand, even granting the 
financial difficulties of the State, why the Government has not recognized 
by a substantial grant the undoubted value of the service rendered to the 
country by the Institute. 

* * * * * 


The teaching of Psychology in the University of Western Australia was 
enlarged at the commencement of this year by the provision of a full first 
year course and the addition of a third year course. Previously, the 
introductory tuition was given in a course on Logic and Psychology, whence 
a student could pass on to Psychology II. Logic is retained in the new 
Philosophy I, which also embraces some elementary Psychology and a brief 
general review of the principal philosophical problems. The extended 
course in Psychology, which is experimental throughout, has for its teachers 
Mr. H. L. Fowler, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.), and Miss E. T. Stoneman, M.A., 
the Government Psychologist. Miss Stoneman was previously in charge of 
Psychology II. Dr. Fowler was appointed to the Department of Philosophy 
at the beginning of this year. Thirty-two students are attending the 
Psychology classes during the present session. 

* * * * o* 


From the International Industrial Relations Association, Javastraat 66, 
The Hague, Holland. 
July 5, 1929.—At the Conference of the International Industrial 
Relations Association (I.R.I.), held at Schloss Elmau, Oberbayern, Germany, 
from June 26 to July 3, and attended by sixty-three representatives from 
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fifteen different countries, the subject of discussion was the methods of 
promoting satisfactory human relations in industry which is rationalized or 
scientifically managed. A report issued by the Association states: “ Every 
section of industrial thought and experience was included—production 
managers, research workers, employers and employees. These were brought 
together by their keen interest in the world-wide need for raising the standard 
of life by increased production and wider distribution of goods and services. 

‘* Rationalization under various forms and names held the central place 
in discussion, and the fear of unemployment as a consequence of rationalization 
was evident on the employees’ side. Scientific management was described 
in the widest possible sense, based on the best practice in Europe and the 
United States, as that management which would best co-ordinate all activities 
in the workshops and in an industry to the end of producing goods and services 
with the least waste of human effort and material resources. The evils 
which experience showed have followed from various systems of intensifying 
labour and increasing speed were shown to be due to misunderstood and 
misapplied methods of management, which are not truly scientific. It was 
pointed out that the economic crisis in which all industrial countries are 
more or less involved can only be met by a fuller application of science to 
industrial problems. Higher standards of life protected against unemployment 
and insecurity, which is at present found in all countries, can only be attained 
by a thoroughgoing application of technical skill combined with understanding 
of human relations.” 

The Officers and Members of the Executive Committee of the Association, 
which has its headquarters at The Hague, Holland, are: President— 
C. H. van der Leeuw, Partner, Messrs. de Erven de Wed. J. van Nelle, 
Rotterdam. Vice-Presidents—Miss Mary van Kleeck, Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York; Erich Liibbe, Vorsitzender des Gesamtbetriebsrates 
der Siemens-Schuckert A.-G., Berlin; Miss M. L. Fleddérus, The Hague. 
Treasurer—Dr. Meyer zu Schwabedissen, Direktor in Fa. Bertelsmann & 
Niemann, Bielefeld, Germany. Members of the Executive—Dr. A. Correggiari, 
Consultant on Industrial Relations, Fabbrica Italiana Magneti Marelli, 
Milano; Hugo von .Haan, International Management Institute, Geneva ; 
Dr. George H. Miles, National Institute of Industrial Psychology, London ; 
Spencer Miller, jun., Workers’ Education Bureau of America, New York ; 
and Dr. Frieda Wunderlich, Bureau fiir Sozialpolitik, Berlin. 

Among those who participated in the discussion were : Dr. O. Wunderlich, 
Managing Director, Messrs. Wunderlich, Ltd., Sydney; and Dr. C. H. 
Northcott, Labour Manager. 


